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PEEFACE. 



It has often been seriouslj questioned whether any 
real benefit can be derived from oral Lectures. No 
doubt, as far as regards their power to impart a tech- 
nical knowledge of the subject discussed, they are of 
no more avail to the Student in Painting than in any 
other art; but he who would assert that they have 
no influence in a matter of far greater importance, 
namely, mental culture, must be equally prepared to 
deny, not only the efHcacy of aU uttered eloquence, 
from the pulpit doiivnwards, but also of all written 
opinion. 



So far from sharing in this belief as to the inutility 
of Lectures, I consider that they may be of the greatest 
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value to the Student ; and, moreover, considering how 
a tnith which tella so forcibly on its first utterance, 
loses power through frequent repetition, I consider that 
it would be even more advantageous if, instead of the 
same Lectures being constantly repeated year after 
year, every Artist who has attained a certain position 
in his profession, would give the students the result 
of his experience. And so far from any evil arising 
from a conflictiou of advice, I believe that the con- 
sequent attempt to weigh each opinion, and to test 
its truth according to our own experience, is a labour 
that must have a most beneficial tendency. For 
though it is impossible, by such means, to teach the 
technical quahties of any art, it is possible, by com- 
municating the results of individual experience, to 
arouse general reflection ; and thus to establish 
Truth, and further the progress of Art. 



But, to be of any service to the Student, a Lecture 
should simply reveal the knowledge which the author 
has acquired during his professional career, History, 



in a general sense, forms our judgment ; but fhe sub- 
jects it treats of, especiallj that of the Art of Painting, 
are so vast and so complicated that they can only be 
thoroughly mastered by patient study ; and the conclu- 
sions arrived at through such investigation are alone fit 
matter for a discourse. For these reasons, the history 
of the Art of Painting, and its rise and progress in the 
different schools of Europe, are subjects only treated 
incidentally in these Lectures, and even there only for 
the purpose of strengthening any opinion I may have 
advanced. I fear that some objections will be urged 
against the frequent repetition, of the same tenets ; but 
in deliveiing a course of Lectures on any art, at inter- 
mediate periods, and, possibly, dwelling only on one or 
two of its qualities in each separate discourse, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid a repetition, however slight, 
of certain doctrines which apply, more or less, to all ; 
and in revising these Lectures for perusal, I have not 
thought fit to alter the text, as delivered, in order to 
avoid such repetitions, because I wish to make each 
discoui-se, as far as lies in my power, complete in itself. 
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I am aware that, as a whole, there is much wanting to 
perfect the continuity of the argument ; but I merely 
put forward these Lectures as an instalment of a 
work I hope to perform more fully at some future 
period. 

HENRY O'NEIL. 

London, 
May 7, 1866. 
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THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

FsBsuAKT 12, 1S68. 



GENTLE3IEN, — The Eojal Academy of Arts contains 
amongst its members bo many Professors of Painting, 
who, both on account of their eminent position, and their 
great attainments, are much more competent to fulfil the 
task which I have undertaken — I hope not presumptuously 
—to perfonn, that I confess it is with the utmost diffidence 
I now venture to address you; and but for the belief I 
firmly entertain, that the results of experience, if truly 
imparted, cannot fail to be of some benefit, however 
sliglit, I should never have dared to occupy my present 
position. 

Yet, whilst attaching a certain value to its lessons, I am 
anxious that you should not sappose that I accord to the 
experience of others, however great it may be, tliat autho- 
rity which should really spring irom each man's individual 
knowledge ; nor, in its results, do I estimate it as of any 
great importance, compared with that obtained through 
your own efForts. The progress of Art, unlike that of 
Science, is but little affected by the accumulated labours 
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of those who have preTiously explored its wide domains; 
for though, as regards mechanical excellence, there may 
be said to have been a gradual advance from the works 
of the early Florentine masters to those of the artists of 
the time of Titian, yet the higher qualities of Art depend 
so entirely on natm-al ability and self-acquired experience, 
that no teaching can ever impart them to another. But 
thoagh the experience of others may not be able to proclaim 
what is right, it can often prove what is wrong, and from 
the latter knowledge we may arrive at the former. On this 
account, tlien, I believe that its lessons — whether success or 
failure has most predominated in the result — will ever be of 
some service to those who are engaged in the same profes- 
sion ; and chiefly does this apply to the experience arising 
from failiu-e, for its warning may oft-en lead to success, 
whilst the example of success too often tends to failure : and 
for this simple reason, that without considering the differ- 
ence of age, character, and local circumstances, men are too 
prone to believe that, by following the path which has 
already led another to success, they may obtain the same 
result; whereas there is but little chance of any one follow- 
ing that road which the experience of even one man alone 
has proved will only lead to fuilure. A striking proof of 
the vanity of attem[»ting to follow the example of success is 
afforded by the artists of the Bolognese school, who, by 
striving to miite in their works the varied excellence they 
saw in. others, have utterly failed in acquiring that repu- 
tation which, with their undoubted abilities, they would 
most assuredly have obtained by following a more inde- 
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pendent coui'se. If a poet eays, "I ■will write a drama, in 
•whicli I shall Btrive to combine the subliuiitj of iEschylus 
with the fancy of Shakespeare ; " if a mnsician says, " I will 
compose an opera, in which I shall endeaTour to unite the 
expressive melody of Mozart with the profound harmony of 
Beethoven;" or if an artist says, "I will paint a picture, 
which shall contain the expression of EaffacUe and the 
colouring of Titian ; " the utmost feeling they would arouse 
would be one of simple curiosity. But if they respectively 
say, "We will endear our to produce a work which shall be 
imbued with the spirit we have specially received from 
Natm'e, and the knowledge which we have individually 
acquired," they shall receive the world's respect and atten- 
tion, even though the attempt should result in failure. It 
is said that Tintoretto wrote over the door of his studio, 
" Here you will find the drawing of Michael Angelo and the 
colouring of Titian ; " but this assertion conld scarcely have 
been made in earnest, for he was far too great an artist not 
to feel that his own drawing and colonring were better 
adapted for the embodiment of his conceptions, than if his 
figures had been really dravm by Michael Angelo and 
then coloured by Titian. Moreover, the excellence we see 
in others is the result of circumstances which may not 
obtain in our own case ; and even could it be acquired by 
imitation, the pursuit of Art would no longer be worthy of 
the highest consideration. Practically spejiking, some 
method may be imparted, or lost to us, which might be of 
material influence, as regards the mere mechanism of the Art, 
though in general I am disposed to beheve that a better 
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result is obtained by eacli artist founding his own style ; 
feeling sure that the painter who conceives an original idea, 
■will most certainly discover the fittest means for its em- 
bodiment; for, depend upon it, if a man has a trath to tell, 
and is earnest in his endeavours to proclaim it, he will find 
the means of doing so, and those very means shall be more 
•powerful and better adapted to his purpose, than any ob- 
tained through the efForta of others. The domain of Art is 
a wide ocean, whose paths are numberless. Take, therefore, 
fearlessly your own road, nor blindly follow another navi- 
gator merely because he has made a successful voyage ; you 
may not, possibly, after all, reach the destined goal, but 
even if yon could do bo by following a beaten track, you wiU 
have added nothing to the world's knowledge, and your 
victory will be comparatively fruitless- 
It is not my intention in these Lectures to enter into the 
history of the Art of Painting, nor to dwell upon the merits 
of the various schools which have existed, as those subjects 
have been fully treated by abler writers. The object I have 
in view is simply to put before you certain doctrines on the 
Art, the truth of which I shall endeavour to prove by refer- 
ence to the works that have been produced in past ages. 
Unfortunafcely, I cannot place those works before you, and 
I feel how utterly impossible it is for any one to form a 
correct estimate of their high qualities without actually 
seeing them. For it is the unmistakeable and the distinc- 
tive sign of all really great work, that it cannot by any 
possible means be imitated ; and hence arises tlie wonder so 
often expressed at the great reputation of certain artists, by 
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those who have no tnowlecJge of their works except through 
the medium of copies and engravings. Especially must this 
be the result of any attempt to reproduce by such means 
qualities of Buch a subtle character as to defy all imitation. 
Such we perceive in the expression of the Virgin Mother 
and the infant Saviour, in the picture by RaffaeUe in the 
gallery at Dresden; in the awe-inspiring Prophets and 
Sibyls of Michael Angelo ; invariably in the refined colour 
of Titian j and in the solemn tone of Tintoretto ; and Ktill 
more in the magical force of Velasquez, the work of whose 
mind cannot be separated from that of his hand, for in his 
pictures, more perhaps than in those of any other painter, 
we feel that there is no touch, however slight in appearance, 
which is not pregnant with a character and a meaning 
utterly beyond the highest powers of the engraver to 
transmit, and which even a painter of a kindred genius 
could scarcely hope to reproduce in a copy. 

Moat of the writers who have treated of the art of paint- 
ing have divided their discourses into different sections, 
regarding design, fonn, colour, aad chiaroscuro as entirely 
independent qaalities. Such was the course pursued by 
Barry, Opie, Fuseli, and other professors of painting. 1 
do not say that such an arrangcmeut is wrong or mthout 
its advantages ; but, as in music, the effect is produced by 
the combined force of melody, harmony, and x^roportion, 
each inseparable from the others, so my idea of painting is 
confined to one quality, to the development of which all 
others are but the means. That quality is chahacter. 
But, in using this term, I do not employ it in the limited 
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sense generally accepted. By character, I understand 
the impression produced on the mind of the observer 
by any object or scene in nature, and exactly in pro- 
portion to the indi\-idaal truth and force of the artist's 
embodiment of that impression, will his genina best be 
raeasui-ed. 

It has been commonly observed that no two people see 
the same object alike ; but this refers rather to the im- 
pression formed in the mind than to the effect produced on 
the eye, and the image is the creation of feeling, and not of 
mere sight. For, apart from local form and colour, the 
character of any object or scene in nature must be 
materially afTected by the mind of the spectator, so that 
any number of painters may produce as many different 
representations of nature, all, it may be, equally trae, and 
yet each possessing some distinct quality which shall not 
be perceptible in the others. Hence arises that great 
feature, namely, Inbividuality, without which there can 
be no real genius, and no mere imitation of which can ever 
make a great aitist. And herein lies the great ditference 
I would point out between Art and Science, and hence is 
felt the utter futility of believing that, by any combination 
of the genius of others, perfection may be ultimately 
attained. Por, unless, tlio same motiyea exist (an hypo- 
thesis hardly to be entertained), what has been really done 
by one artist can never bo reall;/ done in the same dis- 
tinctive manner by another. The variety of Nature is so 
infinite, that no two minds, any more than two leaves, 
however similarly constituted, can ever be wholly alike, but 
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each shall possess some distinguishing feature to mark its 
own speciality. 

The means employed in the art of painting, however 
powerful and characteristic, are, nevertheless, so limited, 
that in depicting any object or scene in nature, it is 
necessary for the artist to select those features which shall 
give the best idea of the whole ; nor is it possible, by the 
mere imitation of details, to arrive at a true rendering of 
the impression that Nature makes on the mind of the 
spectator. Our mental faculties, though necessarily de- 
pending on the senses for the materials of thought, com- 
mence their operation after that of the latter is finished, 
and, from the facts seen, create the image. That image, 
Art can alone embody ; and could we, by any amount 
of labour, or by any instantaneous process (like photo- 
graphy), render every minute detail we see, we should 
find that there would still be wanting that particular 
quality which Art can alone supply, and that the copy, 
however outwardly correct, would give no idea of the 
character of the origLual, but would be dead and soulless.* 
For true art consists in seizing the spirit of the scene to 
be represented, and only imitatiag bo much of the form and 
colour of its details as shall best satisfy our sensuous 
perception of the truth of the representation. Every part 

* Pliotography affords a strikinR instanco of the tnith of this asser- 
tion. I have seen views of rivers produced iastantanL-ously, which, so 
far from giving the ellect of motion, make us feci as if Nature, during 
the briefest operation, had ceased to live, aud that tlie photographer's 
apparatus, like the head of lledusu, hud the power of turuiug iuto 
stoue every object that come wittiiu its spell. 
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of the scene should be rendered, as far as, possible, with 
that degree of literal trath (no more, no less) which strikes 
the eye on lookiog at the whole. The assertion that, 
because by turning the eye from the object it first, and 
most earnestly, rested on, the mind is then equally satisfied 
of the literal trath of another object in the same scene, and 
that, therefore, the same rcBult should be attained in a 
picture, is utterly incompatible with the practice of our Art. 
For, in that change of view, the spectator loaes his first 
impression of the character of the scene, and though the 
painter may make each part true in itself, it will be 
thoroughly false in relation to the whole.* For, remember, 
to the artist every object has two aspects : the one, posi- 
tive, as Been by itself, — the other, relative, as viewed in 
connection with others ; and the attempt to depict at the 
same time, and with equal truth, those two distinctive 
appearances, can only result in. total failure. I grant that 
owing to the limited space of a picture, the painter must 
necessarily give to the accessories a greater amount of 
reality than would be discernible on viewing the actual 
scene, but the degree of literal truth must be decided alone 
by the relative importance of the object depicted. And 
though the introduction of too little detail is as fatal an 
error as the eiliibition of too much, depend upon it, the 
less obtrusively the artist insists on every minute variety in 



• Of all pnintera, Turner is tlie most eloquent preacher of the truth 
of the doctrine I here atttiuiit to elucidate, and his pictures impress us 
with the spirit of Nature more than those of any other landscape 
piiicter. 
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the form and colour of the accesaories, at the same time 
presciTing their distinctive features, the more true and 
powerful -will be his work. 

For example : if we look at a scene in nature, we are 
imBiediately impressed with its general character, and 80 
far ft'om this impression being strengthened by an accurate 
observation of its parts, it becomes weakened according as 
we progress in our knowledge of those very details, until, 
at last, we are literally obliged, for a time, to close our 
eyes before the miad can recover the lost impression. So 
of a flower; its characteristic beauty is not to be discerned 
through a microscope. All material things owe their 
character to the mind, and merely their appearance to the 
eye; and hence arise the great defects of photography. It 
is useless to assert that the impression produced by the 
latter process must be correct, and that therefore the 
aofle of our dissatisfaction is owing to our ignorance. Not 
80 : the photograph gives ub all that the eye may see, but 
not that the mind feels. It is the visual, and not the 
mental, rendering of natare ; and without this last quality, 
the impresBions it produces, so far from being actually true, 
are partially false. 

More especially is all action, necessarily, ill-defined; 
to be felt, but not clearly seen ; and the effect of copying 
the folds of drapery as it rests on the human figure a/ler 
the action is completed, is simply to destroy all idea of 
motion, for it has then settled into such forms as would be 
apparent if the attitude were stationary. Of all figure 
painters, Tintoretto falls least into this error; with very 
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few exceptions, his figures are performing the task allotted 
to them, and not merely settling themselves into the proper 
attitudes to be painted ; and his pictures, generally speak- 
ing, prodace a greater idea of motion than those of any 
other artist.* By observing carefully what touches will best 
convey on idea of motion, yon may possibly succeed in im- 
parting it to your canvas, but by attempting to render every 
line you will most certainly fail. And even so, all beauty 
or ugliness, all expression of mortal passion ; in a word, all 
character impresses itself so vividly on the mind, and the 
eifect is so transient and fleeting, that we feel how impotent 
is the hand to convey a scnso of that impression. Vain, 
indeed, for that purpose, are the moat oonscientiouB labour 
and patience, for could we, hy any scientific process, 
obtain an outwardly correct notion of its form and colour, 
we should fail to render its spirit, and we should find, in 
doing so, that we have lost tbe vivid strength of om- con- 
ceptions. 

The aim, therefore, of the artist should be to give such 
a representation of his subject as shall most awaken in the 
mind of the spectator those sentiments which he would 
himself feol on viewing the actual scene. As I have 
observed, the impression first conveyed would be its general 
character, and then the eye would descend to the investi- 
gation of its details. But it is not in the power of man to 
dwell on both at the same time ; and therefore, in order to 



• In a more limited sense, but equally atlmira'blo in tliis presence of 
motion, conaidi'rpg the means employed, are the drawings of John 
Leech. 
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proclaim the greater traths, the lesser must necessarily be, 
to a certain extent, sacrificed ; and that painter will best 
Bucceed who, in his representation of Nature, produces ita 
character, and rather indicateB than correctly renders those 
objects the minute features of which, though actually 
pre&ent^ hare virtually no share in forming the im- 
pression. 

Minds are dilferently constituted : one, like Turner's, 
shall grasp the spirit of the scene, whilst another, as far as 
the art permits, will give the actual form and colour of 
each indiyidual object, even the least important. The first 
proclaims the genius to create ; the second, the talent to 
execute j but, as regards the end to be attained, there can 
be no doubt as to their respective value. But let no one 
suppose (as is too often the case) that genius and talent are 
seldom associated in the same person, for genius, most 
assuredly, will not slumber until it has found the means to 
embody even ita sablimest and most subtle ideas. 

Again, in Nature's completeness there ia no manifest 
labour ; no visible cause of the effect ; and herein consists 
the difference between man's works and God's works, 
[namely, that the former have defined limits, whereas the 
latter are illimi table. A chair, a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery, a carpet, or an elaborate gothic ornament, requires 
a faithful imitation to produce an entirely satisfactory idea 
of the object represented ; bot the trees, the grass, the 
flowers, the human form, nay, all Nature's living works, are 
not to be rendered by such means ; and he who thinks that 
by merely imitating every branch and leaf, he can give a 
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juBt representation of a tree, has a very childisli notion of 
the real capacity of Art. 

Nor mnat it be supposed, as might be the case, that 
these remarke apply Bolely to landscape-painting, for the 
same laws must govern the artist whatever may be the 
objects he selects for representation ; and the necessity of 
not introducing anything but what is absolutely neeseary 
to the 'elucidation of the Bubject is, perhaps, greater in 
historical painting than in any other branch of Art. For, 
BO long as it shall be thought a sign of great ability to 
excite the curiosity of mankind, it is difficult for the artist 
to avoid the introduction of ingenious incidents which, 
though in a remote degree appropriate, are not necessary 
to the embodiment of his ideas, and, consequently, the 
superfluity becomes a weakne.ss. I once saw a picture 
representing a wounded soldier seeking charity, in which 
the artist had painted a sucked orange on a conspicuouB 
part of the foreground, in order to typify the common 
ingratitnde of man towards those whose services are no 
longer required. Now, to the superficial observer, this 
ingenious expedient to give force to the subject waa re- 
garded as a sign of great power in the artist ; and yet a 
moment's reflection would have served to prove that, on the 
contrary, it was a token of hie weakness, inasmuch as it 
showed that the painter, feeling doubtful of his power, was 
obliged to have recourse to little devices in order to convey 
that impression which a greater artist would have produced 
by the mere expression of the figures. Moreover, to a 
person unacquainted with the sjonbolic value of the object 



alluded to, the ingenuity of the artisb was of no service in 
enlightening' him as to the natui-e of the subject. As a 
further illustration of this, let me call to your remembrance 
a picture in the International Exhibition of 1862, painted 
by a Belgian artist, and representing the slaughter of the 
early Christians in the Colisemn at Rome; "wherein the 
artist has introduced the symbol of the Cross, by making 
the light through the opening door of the cell fall in that 
form on the body of the sleeping victim. It has been often 
said that the powers of Art commence where those of lan- 
guage cease ; and certainly, if a picture requires any extra- 
neous aid to make its meaning intelligible, it proves that 
the artist has chosen a subject which ia cither beyond his 
power, or else scarcely fitted for pictorial illustration. 

I know that in the works of om' immortal Hogarth, that 
wonderful artist, of whom the English nation is justly so 
proud, there will be found numerous proofs of the power to 
be gained by the introduction of incidents, more or leaa 
bearing on the subjects ho illustrated. But it must be 
remembered, that the ^im of that great moralist was chiefly 
to hold up to his fellow-creatares the deformity of Vice and 
Ignorance, and therefore the subjects he treated allowed of 
those keen touches of satire and ridicule which served to 
strengthen the great lesson he sought to inculcate, but 
which are scarcely admissible in works of a less educational 
iaracter. Moreover, in the elucidation of hia ideas, he 
'never introduced symbols which are out of place, or of 
which any peculiar knowledge is necessary to understand 
their ftdl meaning. Take, for instance, the poor-box in the 
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church, the aperture of which is paxtiallj covered by cob- 
webs, showing, even to the dullest comprehension, that 
chaiity, in that pai'ticular form, was a virtue too often 
neglected ; and whatever the valne we may attach to inge- 
nious espedieuta to unfold the meaning, depend upon it, as 
a general rule, that the simpler the means employed by the 
artist, the more powerful will be the effect produced on the 
spectator. 

As a proof of the truth of this assertion, let me instance 
the works of our own inimitable Leslie ; an artigt who, in 
more than one respect, may be classed with Hogarth, and, 
indeed, inferior to him only in that he was the illuBtrator, 
and not the inventor, of the characters he depicted. But 
the outlines of tlie poet and novelist have been filled up by 
Leslie with such exquisite feeling, and with such a profound 
knowledge of human attributes, that he may be said to have 
henceforth created the bodily presence of those characters 
whose peculiarities he lias so strongly rendered j so much 
so, that I doubt if anyone who has once seen his works can 
ever divest himself of their presence, as often as he reads 
the authors he illustrates.* 

In many respects, indeed, I look upon Leslie as even 
superior to Hogarth. The adoration of the beautiftil ; a 
true perception of character, never approaching the low 
stamp of caricature; a keen penetration into the varied 



• For instance, who can read of UndeToby without calling to mind 
his btiiiigti and siinple cliaracter so bcautifuUy rendered by I^slie ? And 
the same may be Haid, with equal truth, of every dramatic chiimcter ha 
has selected for illustration. 
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expression of nature ; and, above all, an earnest love of 
plain and simiiJe trnth ; — these are qualities which consti- 
tute a great artist, and which, perhaps, Leslie possessed in a 
superior degree to the rest of his fellow-labourers in art. 
His beings are the very types of nature ; they fulfil their 
duties, no more, no less ; they are the real personages of 
life, and not the assumed and exaggerated characters of the 
stage. He had, moreover, a rich fund of humour which 
never bordered on coarseness or vulgarity, and a play of 
satire which needed no false colouring to reveal its presence. 
Often as he has depicted some of the most strongly-marked 
chai'actera of Shatespcare, Molit're, and Cervantes, lie hag 
never employed those means by which a less-gifted artist 
would have sought to excite the attention of the spectator. 
This may be considered as the effect of mere partial enthu- 
siasm ; but who, that remcmhers even his small jncture 
representing Sir Toby Belch introducing Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek to Maria, can deny that he merits my feeble enco- 
miums ? For it matters little on what subjects the qualities 
I have named are employed, their presence alone is a proof 
of the artist's genius ; and if there be some merit in the 
choice of a subject peculiarly fitted for pictorial illustration, 
how much greater must be the merit of sacceeding in the 
faithful representation of a scene which contains none of 
those strong points which are intelligible to the meanest 
capacities. The very text of the play is rendered, and no 



more: 



Hir Tii^iy — Arcost, Sir Andrew, accost. 

Sir J/wfrcip— What's that ? 

Sir Tohy — My niece's charabernjttid. 
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Tlie moment chosen being the silly qnef5tioning of the 
latter kniglit, who fully excites onr ridicule without the 
artist nsing any of those unworthy means which gain the 
applause of the gallery gods. Nor do I mention, this small 
jiicturo as a solitary instance of Leslie's genius, for, in 
truth, all liis works oontain those two qualities which are 
the most difficult of attainment, namely : — truth of expres- 
sion without caricature, and the most refined taste without 
insipidity. And though with a playful heart he touched on 
the follies of manlsind, to his honour, be it said, that he 
never employed hie powers for the pui-pose of inuuortalizing 
aught that is tIcioub or vile in human nature -, for he ever 
believed that the great mission of the painter is to civilize 
man by placnng before him examples of virtue, truth, and 
beauty; and not to brutalize him by the exhibition of 
aught that is repulsive or degrading. As a man of sound 
sense, he knew that vice mast exist, and that it is not in 
the power of Art to arrest its progress. 

Nor was Leslie's power of imparting charactei' confined to 
the delineation of human expression, but was equally appa- 
rent in everything he represented, and he i^r formed his 
work with such exquisite skill, that, though we feel his 
pictures must have been the result of great mental labour, 
not the slightest trace of such is betrayed by the hand. It 
has been often said that he docs not excel in colour, but I 
deny the tnith of such an assertion. Without giving any 
powerful effects of colour or chiaroscuro, his tone is ever 
appropriate to the subject, which, I confess, I fail to per- 
ceive in the works of many who arc regarded aa possessing 
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those qualities in a Biiperior degpi'ee. It is a gi-eat error, 
and one bo obriouB, that but for its wide-spread iuflueace 
would scarcely deserve mention, to sappose that the quality 
of colouring, like that of the mere colours, depends upon its 
parity and its brilliancy, and not alone on its harmony. 
Not so ; that key of colouring is alone good which is best 
adapted to awaken in the mind of the observer those feel- 
ings which are in accordance with the subject illustrated ; 
and were the above narrow doctrine to prevail, whatever 
success might be attained, would, necessarily, be owing to 
the care of the man who makes the colours, rather than to 
the skill of the artist who uses them. The works of Ve- 
lasquez and Rembrandt, though low in tone, are as won- 
derful examples of colouring as are those of Giorgione and 
Titian. It has been loosely asserted, by the advocates of 
bright colouring, tliat it is comparatively easy to succeed in 
a negative key of colour, but such a belief can scarcely be 
founded on experience, for no artist, who has devoted him- 
self to the acquirement of that quality, will deny that 
the difficulty of producing a picture, which shall impress 
the spectator by its wonderful sensation of colour, is much 
increased by the absence of all briglxt and brilliant hues 
from the canvas. Moreover, there is a sentiment of colour, 
and a sentiment of effect, wliiuh are the property of the 
mind alone, and which are not to be acquired by ai)ply- 
ing the principles of the Venetian or Dutch Schools to any 
subject without discrimination. Colour, that language of 
the painter, must be learned from the observation of Nature, 
and not from the precepts of Art ; and its eloquence will 

2 
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ever be proportionate to its propriety. In this, as in all 
the other qualities of painting, truth has its limits; and if 
Art seeks to overstep them, it will only plunge the deeper 
into the mire, the more it attempts to advance beyond that 
immatable boundary. 

Sensibility is the attribute of genius ; and the power of 
grasping, at a moment, the entire scene, and of seeing, with 
the mind's eye, the whole picture in all its requisite detail 
of form and colour, is a faculty which, though possibly, to a 
certain extent, the gift of Nature, can never be fully deve- 
loped except by a deep and constant study of hor worlis. 
Most largely does it deal with its subject, and without that 
laborious attention to local details, which would occupy a 
less gifted mind, it embodies the conception in so vivid a 
manner, that the spectator, forgetting time and place, is 
transported to the scene of the event depicted. But this 
power, I repeat, can never be acquired except by deep and 
constant study. It has been observed by many critics, that 
if the thought of the painter be good, the means employed 
in realizing it ai'c of little or no importance. True enough; 
but this thought, to have its proper influence, must be 
Ihoronyhlij realized. For, of what avail are the most bril- 
liant ideas, and the purest feeling for form and colour, if 
the hand fails in delineating the mind's conceptions ? We 
can only judge by what i^ done; nor can we, in Art, accepi 
the will for the deed. Even as a stammerer may be fired 
by the noblest thoughts, and be gifted with great power of 
language, yet, if he ventures to address the public, he will 
only excite the pity of the few, the indifference of the wise, 
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and the . ridicule and contempt of tho many. I would 
impress this truth more strongly on your minds, because, 
owing to the hasty, yet highly laudable desire, to express 
ideas in painting, I fear that there is a corresponding 
neglect of the only means by which that object can ever be 
thoroughly attained. Indeed, I can find no terras strong 
enough to express my certain conviction, that it ia only by 
the constant study of all natural objects, more especially 
of the human face, that the student in Art can ever hope to 
acquire tlic reputation of being considered an artist. But 
this subject^ so important to your progress, I purpose to 
treat of more fally in my last Lecture. 

Yet, in acquiring this power of execution, the artist must 
not be so blinded by its fascinating qualities as to forget 
the great purpose for which it shoald be exercised ; for, by 
all such straying, his eloquence will degenerate into mere 
mannerism. If a work be thoroughly done, it matters little 
kow it haa been done ; for in the matter, and not in the 
manner, will the genius of the painter beet be discovered.* 
In all really great work in painting, the means employed 
never claim, on account of any peculiarity of treatment, 
that attention from the spectator which should be solely 
bestowed on the end. Form and colour are the langttage, 
not the thenie of Art ; and all displays of racchonical power, 
shown for no higher purpose than to excite wonder at our 



* A pictitre must appeal to tlie licjirt and not to the eyo. Gnat 
truths ri'nuire no jmlliiitive to inalie them acceptable, and all eztnn- 
eoua oruankent, in art as in literature, only proves that the truth tu 
lie pi'oclulmed is uf uu great Vulue, 
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dexterity, are but as wordy eloquence on subjects, intrinsi- 
cally unworthy of attention, and which, though it may 
awaken a passing' feeling of pleasure and surprise, leayes no 
lasting or permanent impression on the mind. 

It has been justly observed that a little Icnowledge is a 
dangerous thing ; and nowhere is the truth of tliat saying 
more apparent than in the errors of judgmeut on the part 
of those who have a slight acqnaintance with the productions 
of Art, without haying acquired the power of appreciating 
what is realhj true or false. Dexterity and facility of 
handling have ever been the chief objects of attraction to 
the superficial connoisseur ; but the artist knows, as regards 
the mere execution of a picture, that the quality most 
difficult of attainment is concealment ; and that this tickling 
of the senses is but a poor substitute for those higher 
qualities which awaken the deei>est emotions of the soul. 

I think that there is a want of sound judgment generally 
shown in the appreciation of the minor excellences in every 
art. The twirl of a brush is not painting ; the flourish of 
a cadence is not music ; nor the turn of a couplet poetry. 
These qualities rather convey an idea of trickery than of 
real excellence in the respective arte. That execution is 
alone true and good, which makes us acquainted with the 
mind of the painter ; and it is tcell, or i7/ done, according 
ns it approaches or recedes from the standard of stem and 
uncompromising truth. All other execution, however 
charming, ib false; and, to use a technical term, emells too 
much of the palette. 

Thus : the execution of Rubens may astonish the eye. 
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bat that of Titian makes us forget the art ; Moore may 
win the fancy, but Shakespeare enthrals the raiud ; Doni- 
zetti may tickle the ear, but Moaart enchants the soul. In 
the work of those three great masters (not that in their 
reaiiective arte I compare them with each other) we forget 
the means they employ, and only receive the spirit of their 
creations. The work is so well done that it assiste, but 
does not interfere with the soul's contemplation. For 
when the eye or ear rests with complete satiflfaction on the 
outward manner, the great purpose of the artist is lost. 
Therefore, that execution is alone perfect which does not 
inyito or fix the attention to its own peculiar qualities, 
though the public may be better pleased by a more osten- 
tatioua display. Be assured, if any quality in Art, by its 
peculiarity, or even by its individual charm, obtrudes 
itself on the attention so strongly a<i to make hb regard it 
as the end, and not merely as the means employed in con- 
junction with the rest, to express the ideaj that same 
quality is vicious and false, and the artist, who so uses his 
power, is guilty of making unworthy attempts to gain the 
superficial admiration of a public who cannot iwssibly be 
acquainted with the real merits or difSculties of any art \ 
a knowledge, not intuitive, but only to be obtained by the 
same means as the artist has employed to acqiiire it.* 



• This warning cannot be too often uttered, for owing to the public 
over-a}>pree:iatioii of luauual skill, the studcMit is in dauber of swerving 
from thotrue ruatl, and a.c<iiiiring a mcretricioui* ii«xterit.y in lieu of rail 
power. Without attempting to console lijjnsejf ill tho belief that the future 
alone can bestow the reward he covets, a jminter nmy feel assared tliiit 
real merit not only eHtablishes itself, however slowly, l)Ut aluo iucreases 
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As a Btriking^ illugtration of the truth of that doctrine 
I here seek to uphold, let me instance the works of Greuze. 
And when I think of the great reputation which that painter 
has, I consider, unjustly acquired, and the proof it affords of 
the easy manner ui which success may be obtained by the 
exhibition of the most vapid charms, I cannot marvel tliat 
others should be found to follow so pernicious a practice. 
For, to what other results could tend our mouth-gaping and 
eye-lifting at the mere flourishes of the bnish ? A con- 
juror may throw dust into the eyes of the spectators, and in 
that moment of partial blindness succeed in deceiving his 
audience j but the true artist needs no such paltry devices 
to attain his object ; and the more the language excites 
admiration for itself alone, the poorer will be the influence 
of the mental preaching. 

The discoveries of Science will ever affect even those arts 
with which it has the least connection ; and did time and 
space permit, it would be a theme not unworthy of your 
attention to enquire boiv far the introduction of photography 
has acted, not only on literature and painting, but even on 
music and the drama. And, in respect of what is termed 
realism, but which I consider may be more justly termed 
materialism, I cannot but think that its influence has been 
no more beneficial to the historian, the poet and the 
novelist, or even to the musician and the actor, than it has 



in reputation accortMng as jmlgmfnt and rensoti (so CRUtious in action) 
linve a share in fi)rming our esdmate. Such is the case with Egg's 
pictures, the execution of which is as superior to the Hasliy dexterity, 
now 80 much iu fashion, oa is the work of Ostade to that of Teuiuis. 
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been to the painter. For it has led them all, in propor- 
tion, to forget the inward spirit of Nature, in laborious 
attempts to imitate its outward form, and to dwell minutely 
on little trivial truths, until the mind is bo bewildered and 
confosed by the multiplicity of details (interesting, indeed, 
and true in themselves, but not absolutely necessary to the 
elucidation of the idea), that our attention wanders from the 
real subject, and we utterly fail to grasp its ftill meaning. 

A Btrildng proof how this attempt at a close realism fails 
to produce the desired effect, is afforded by the introduction 
of real wat^r on the stage. After a moment's astonishment 
on the part of the audience, the absurdity of- seeing water 
where it could not naturally be found, and the presence of 
that little bit of reality amidst all the surrounding un- 
reality, awakens the mind from its oblivion of time and 
place, which would not have been the result had the 
strength and beauty of the language, and the truthful 
feeling of the actor, not been disturbed by such an ingenious 
expedient to excite a mere childish delight. So, in a pic- 
tm'e, the attempt to produce a close imitation makes the 
spectator at length aware that it is but a painting before 
him, and the dream, unfolded by the spirit of the scene, 
vanishes for ever. 

Perhaps, in no department of Art, has the influence of 
photography been more pernicious than in landscape- 
painting ; for It has tended to make artists believe that the 
close imitation of any object ia the sole end of Art; and thus 
the works of many of our modern landscape-painters look 
like a confnsed assemblage of microscopic studies of the 
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outward form of Nature, rather than an embodiment of its 
spirit. Ifc is useless to say that because every delicate twig 
or leaf are to bo found in the actual scene, that it is the 
artist's duty to introduce them in the picture ; they have no 
share in forming our impression of the character of the 
scene, and their presence, in painting, only serves to weaken 
that impression. Yet, think not, for one moment, that I 
am advocating a contempt or forgetfuloess of Nature; I wish 
you to render to the utmost ita infinite variety and beauty, 
and not to obtnule on my attention objects which, however 
beantiful in themselves, do not perfect the end in view. 
Between the ■conventional idealism of Claude Lon-aine, and 
the mechanical realism of photography, there lies a vast 
field for Art, and therein are innumerable paths which 
would, assm-edly, lead the labourer to such excellence as 
has been attained, not only by Tmner, but also by many 
other great painters of our own conntry, dead and living. 

Not, indeed, by such means as those I here denounce, can 
the artist fully accomplish the great purpose of Art, which, 
as it has been my endeavour to prove, consists in imparting 
to his copy the character of the original scene, and that to 
the fall attainment of that object, extreme finish of details, 
so far from being essential, is, in every respect, most perni- 
cious ; inasmuch as such a practice diverts the mind of the 
observer from its natural inquiries to merely wonder at tFie 
patience of the artist. Beyond a certain point, the more 
the hand labours, the more the thought of the mind is 
weakened; and the Iiighest power the painter can attain, 
and which will ever be in proportion to his experience, is 
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the knowledge when to hwe off",- and in this quality, TclaB- 
quez is unrivalled. It has often been remarked that the 
first sketch of a picture givra more pleasure than the 
finifihed work; and certainly, I have seen sketches by 
Tintoretto and Veronese, which leave nothing to be desired.* 
One reason, however, why a sketch often pleases more than 
the finished picture is that, in the former mach is left to 
the imagination of the spectators, and as each can fill up 
the seeming void, according to his own fancy, all are likely 
to be more satisfied with such incompleteness than when 
the artist lias fnlly can'ied out his own conception. Another 
reason is, the sketch appeals to our feeling, which is more 
easily satisfied than oiu- judgment, on which the picture 
depends for its appreciation. But there is a more powerful 
reason yet, which is, that, in the first sketch, the hand 
follows the mind, whereas, in all subsequent work, more or 
less, it follows the eye ; and this is shown in the fact that 
the highest finish is a source of pleasure to the eight, with- 
out producing any lasting impression on the mind. The 
first painting is a record of our will; whQst mere finish is 
bat the record of our s/cill. 

Tefc, not the less do I hold it absolutely necessary for the 
painter to carry out, to the utmost of his ability, the object 
he has in yiew ; but his work should reveal the thought of 
the mind and not the mere labour of the hand. Therefore, 



• Of sncli a i|uiility are especially a sketch of a. Dead ChriHt with 
Angels, by Tintoiotlo, in die I^iuvra ; one by Paul Veroueso, in the 
Gallery at Floreiice, re])reaentiiig St. Aftuus ; and miiny by Rubens, 
whose pictures look, indeed, like uketuhes, niorely muguitied. 
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lose no time ietu'een the thought mid its realisation, for every 
moment lost only serves to weaken, the impression you seek 
to conyey. AboTe all, leave it not to the hand to discover 
by chance what is requisite for the embodiment of the idea; 
but when you have well reflected on what is absolutely 
necessary to that end, even to a mere touch, then let the 
execution follow as lightning. The mind may be slow in 
forming a judgment, but the hand should be swifl in obedi- 
ence to its will; for by such means alone can power bo 
imparted to your work. Of such high quality, however 
differing in degree, is the execution, especially, of Velasquez, 
of Tintoretto and the great masters of the Venetian school, 
of Rembrandt and Jan Steen, of Reynolds, and also of 
Leslie; nor fall into the common error of ascribing to cliance 
much of tlie effect produced in their works. The slightest 
touch given by those masters, betrays the handwriting of 
genius j and, bo far firom being fortuitous, is the result of 
the most unwearied observation, and is an eloquent evidence 
of the power gained by a life's experience. 

In conclusion, let me, even at the risk of repetition, briefly 
sum up the purport of this Lecture. Above aE, endeavoar 
to paint what you feel rather than what you merely see, for 
truth to feeUvff is greater than truth to fact. And no matter 
how wonderful may be the skill displayed in a work of Art, 
if the effect ends with the pleasure prod need on the eye, the 
result is utterly worthless. For the end of Art is not to 
excite man's curiosity and wonder, but to satisfy the ever- 
yearning sympathies of the human heart ; not by any means 
to usurp the place of Nature, but to keep ever alive the 
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impression of its infinite variety and beauty. Do not neglect 
a proper attention to details ; but let them ever be subser- 
vient to the higher object in view; otherwise their presence 
will weaken the impression you seek to convey, by leading 
the mind to the observation of comparatively unimportant 
matters, to the great detriment of those absolutely necessary 
to the realisation of your ideas. Take, for instance, the 
works of our immortal Tomer, especially some of his scenes 
in Venice; there is not a detail in them, which, if closely 
scrutinized, can be termed correct; and yet the impression 
produced is more true than if those very details had been 
represented with all the soul-less fidelity of a photograph. 
The mind of man is not capable of storing every minute 
object which the eye in its progress may momentarily seize; 
but from the whole, combined and assorted, is created that 
image which I may term the spirit of the scene, and which 
is alone worthy to be vivified by the artist. Many painters 
will depict the features of Nature with more or less fidelity; 
but one shall make you feel, on viewing his ideal represen- 
tation, even as he felt on looking at the real scene; and that 
painter is the greatest of all painters, for, in every sense, he 
is also a great Poet. 
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Gentlemen, — In my firat Lecture I sought to inculcate 
the doctrine that, in the Art of Painting, truth to character 
is the standard of excellence, and I treated of that quality as 
applied to the representation of Nature in general; it is now 
my intention to dwell on that quality as represented in 
humanity. In the delineations of the actions, and more 
especially of the expression of man, the greatest triumphs 
await the earnest and well-directed laboui's of the artist, 
who, by the influence of his genius, shall contribute to the 
welfare and the happiness of mankind, and thus promoting 
the cause of civilization, he may be exalted as a benefactor 
to the level of the historian and the poet. 

Bat though on this wide field the painter can achieve the 
highest victory, he may also incur the most signal defeat, 
for it is there that he runs the greatest danger from that 
chief enemy of Art, namely, conventionality. The study 
of human character has given birth to a science, the pro- 
fessors of which seek to establish some fixed rules, by which 
its nature may be clearly discovered. That Science is 
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Physiognomy. But though certain features may be attractive 
or repulsive, merely oa account of tlieir actual shape, I 
caunot belieye that they can ever be a trae index to the 
character of the individual. It is in vain that we seek to 
form any rules by which we may comprehend the inward 
nature of man by the mere contemplation of his ontwai'd 
form. Tlie dullest eye may at times be kindled into passion, 
and tlic utmost vivacity may be succeeded by a temporary 
vacancy; yet who shall assert that from such fitfiil hues we 
can discover the real complexion of the mind ? Lavater, 
the g^reatest professor of the science I allude to, was obliged 
to confess that his theory was continually disturbed by the 
contradictions he met with in hia penetrating researches, 
and was forced to acknowledge that education and circam- 
stancee materially affected the tnith of his doctrines. For 
the true character of a hnman being cannot be derived from 
the shape of the features, but from their expression alone; 
and all conventional notions of virtue and vice are not only 
untrue to Nature, but unjust to such of our fellow -creatures 
as, not i>osseBsing a happy turn of the nose or mouth, are 
deemed by the theoretical physiognomist deficient in every 
good and ennobling quality. In this respect, we are none 
of us free from prejudice. I often find myself attracted or 
repelled by persons to whom I ascribe a character wholly 
derived from a perusal of their features; and truth obliges 
me to confess that my iirst impressions have too frequently 
been unjust. No doubt the charact.er of virtue is beauty, 
and that of vice is ugliness ; but all ideas of the material 
appearance of these qualities are vague and shapeless, and 
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their real presence is not to be traced on the outward form 
of the features, but, as I have already said, on their expres- 
sion alone, and all attempts to delineate them by form alone 
generally end in insipidity or caricature. Passion, that 
language which prints its burning characters on the human 
face so strongly that the utmosfc efforts of hypocrisy are 
unable to obliterate its traces, scarcely needs an extravagant 
delineation to assure us of its presence, Tlie mirror of the 
igoul, it unveils the smile of its love or the frown of its 
' hatred, and reveals to the penetration of the observer the 
inmost secrets of the heart. 

So complicated and united arc the muscles of the human 
face, that we cannot obtain a true insight into the feeliugs 
through the action of any one particular feature, but must 
trace them in connection with their effect on the rest The 
eye may be filled with tears of joy, as well as of sorrow; the 
open mouth may betray sudden pleasure or pain; and the 
dilated nostril may betoken fear or courage; moreover, all 
outward expressions of grief or gladness, of love or hate, — in 
a word, of all mortal passion, — must be naturally so much 
the more fleeting in proportion to the intensity of the 
feeling, that the power to delineate its effect npon the 
featores can only be acquired by mtense observation, and 
not by direct imitation. I have observed in my former 
lectm'e, that it is impossible for the artist to render the 
impression given of a scene in nature, by any laborious 
attempts to imitate its details; and I hold it equally im- 
possible for him to depict the expression of man by a close 
imitation of his features. As, in the former case, the 
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character is varied in proportion as it is affected by the 
ever-changing light of Heaven; so, in the latter, it is infiu- 
enoed by the equally changing Light of the soul; and those 
fitftil variations of form and colour can only be seized by 
that artist who, in addition to a powerful memory, jweseaaea 
a keen penetration and the utmost readiness of hand; and 
any other method pursued, either by attempting to force 
the expression long enough to copy its effects on the features, 
or by voluntary action, can only result in painful face- 
making and degrading caricature. Therefore^ on this point 
the advice 1 ventured to give in my first Lecture, namely, 
to lose fio time between the tlimtgkt and ths execution, is most 
beneficial. For an artist can at all times impart to Ms 
Bitter, by natural means, a momentary trace of the expres- 
sion ho needs, and skill and experience will enable him to 
succeed in seizing its fleeting hues. 

The simplest form in which the artist can delineate the 
character of mankind is Portraiture, and the fame of the 
greatest painters who ever lived has been much enhanced 
by the skill they have shown in that particular branch of 
Art; nor, to the student desirous of succeeding in the 
highest walks of Art, and of emulating the glorious works 
that illustrate the history and the poetry of the past, could 
I point out a practice more beneficial, or more likely to 
accomplish his object. 

Perhaps in no department of the Art of Painting, has the 
introduction of photography been so pernicious as to Por- 
traiture; and it has even been feared that> so far, Science at 
last would supersede Art. Never was alarm more childish 
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and groundless. Even could the defects of pliotography be 
remedied, especially its total disregard of all relative pro- 
portion, its most perfect productions would be poor in com- 
parison to the elightest eflPorta of human genius. The 
j-power of delineating the character of Ifatare belongs to 
Art alone, and Science, even in its utmost perfection, can 
do no more than produce a lifeless representation. I will 
take, for example, the portrait of Gevartius, by Vandyke, in 
our Kational Gallery, to illustrate my meaning. Now, 
without taking note of colour, which has so large a share in 
imparting truth to the personation, could Science ever pro- 
duce those subtle touches so pregnant with feeling, or give 
that liquid appearance to the eyes which is so characteristic 
of old age? And higher achievement still: all this effect is 
produced without any outward appearance of the pains the 
artist has bestowed on bis work; whereas a photograph, in 
spite of its being wrought by an iustantaneous process, 
eeems ever the result of the most painftil labour. 

In. portrait-painting, especially, is the value of making 
everything subservient to the principal object most appa- 
rent ; and this seeming neglect of detail is perfectly true to 
the impression given by the person depicted. In studying 
his character, we are almost ignorant of the accessaries 
around him, and taste alone can guide the artist in the 
Beloction of such as will least weaken the force of the head, 
which, in the picture as it is in nature, should be the 
primary object of attraction. To attain this object, the 
greatest masters of the Venetian School — Rembrandt, Van- 
dyke, Reynolds, and, above all, Velasquez — sacrificed those 
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little tmths which, if destnictiTe to the end in view, are but 
as lies. What they saw and felt was merely the character of 
the sitter, and (hat they sought to render with all the force 
and truth in their power to gi?e ; but they wisely abstained 
from introducing anything wliich might destroy the impres- 
sion they sought to convey, often blending the figures into 
the backgrounds, and 80 causing the intcrcBt of the spectator 
to concentrate on the face, and thence gradually decrease as 
the eye receded from that point of observation. And this 
practice is perfectly true to Natm'c; for what we terra aerial 
perq}cdw6 affects the appearance of objects, not alone in the 
manner usually accepted, that is, in proportion to their 
direct distance from the eye, but also, I may say, even Ude- 
rallij and pet-pendkularli}. If you keep your eye on a man's 
face, you will perceive that all other portions of the figure, 
in proportion to their distance from tlie head, are less obtru- 
sive in form, in colour, and in tone. What is commonly 
called the outline is less defined ; the colour is less positive, 
and the tone less forcible; and though the folds of drapery 
are apparent, the shadows are not so dark, nor are the lights 
ao brilliant as they would appear if the eye were fixed 
thereon. For, be it ever remembered, the force of Nature 
solely arises from the comparative indistinctnesa of every 
object but the one immediately under observation; and 
though in a picture it may be almost, I will not say quite, 
impossible to fully carry out this great truth, yet the nearer 
the artist approaches it, the greater will be his success. 
Nor think, for one moment, that I am upholding a doctrine 
that tends to slovenliness, or to a want of proper attention 
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to every part of a picture j for the longer you live and the 
more you paint, depend upon it the more you will feel that 
it retjuires far higher abilities, and much greater experience 
to give tlie appropriate degree of indistinctness to every 
object, and yet, at the same time, retain, its character, than 
are requisite to produce the most accurate transcript of its 
actual form and colour. And herein lies the whole secret 
of great Art* 

The backgrounds of the portraits painted by the Vene- 
tian masters, by Yelasquez and Ecmbrandt, are chiefly 
interiors, with little or no detail to mark the character of 
the locality; but our ovm Reynolds, who made the back- 
ground serve as a means to strengthen the impression of 
the character of the sitter, pursued an equally broad, and 
simple treatment in the landscape introduced, merely indi- 
cating the nature of the scene, rather than insisting on its 
individual features, knowing well that the spectator would 
equally feel the same indifference in the presence of the 
living individual ; and there can be no doubt that the more 
simple and unobtrusive is the background of a portrait, the 
less will it interfere with the impression sought to be eon- 
reycd, or disturb those feelings which are associated with the 
memory of the person depicted, or are called into existence 



* If the art of paluting, in its technical (jualitics, ever reachea a 
higher state of pcifection than it has hitherto attained, I hehcve it 
will be owing to a nearer ajiproach to the tenets of the doctrine her« 
inculcated. Ho, indeed, will be t}ie greatest of jiaiiiters who shall 
thoroughly succeed in giving to every figure, face, or object in a pic- 
ture its relative value, without arousing merely a hulf-satisfied 
curiosity. 



by a knowledge of his character. Aad this equally applies 
to all pictures, whatever may be the nature of the subject ; 
for it is in the entire absence of all that is not absolutely 
necessary to the realisation of the conception that the great- 
ness of the artist's genius is shovni, betokening a power which, 
though possibly, to a certain extent, the gift of Nature, can 
only be developed by a constant observation, guided by 
taste, and strengthened by practice. 

This high quality, this greatness of aim, is gramdeuk. 
Many have been the definitions of that quality ; but, in my 
opinion, grandeur refers less to the subject than to the 
manner in which it is treated. It consists, firstly, in 
making everything subservient to the principal object in 
view ; secondly, in avoiding the introduction of anything 
that may interfere with that object ; and, lastly, in the 
absence of any peculiarity of execution which shall lead the 
mind from its proper duties. And thus it arouses the 
deepest feelings of the observer, to the ntter exclusion of 
all minor sources of delight. No matter what may he the 
nature of the subject it treats of, tragic or comic, sacred or 
profane, domestic or historic, its presence will ever be felt 
throughout the whole work. It is this quality which marks 
the difference between the subhmity of Michael Angelo and 
the pretension of his imitators ; between the expression of 
Raffaelle and the insipidity of Carlo Dolce; between the 
grace of Correggio and the affectation of Borroccio ; between 
the glow of Titian and the glare of Rubens j between the 
fertility of Paul Teronese and tlve exulierance of Pictro da 
Cortona; between the solemnifcy of Tintoretto and the 
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gloom of Carayaggio ; between the simple truth of Velas- 
quez and the obtrusive materialism of Ribera ; between the 
elegance of Vandyke and the allaremenfe of Lely ; between 
Eembrandt and Ferdinand Bolt ; Ostade and Mctzn ; Jan 
Steen and Teniers ; De Hooghe and Terburgh ; Cuyp and 
Both ; between Reynolds and Lawrence ; and lastly, be- 
tween Turner and every landscape painter who lived before 
him. 

It has often been said that this quality depends, in a great 
measure, on the mere dimensions of a work, and, no doubt, 
as regards natural scenery and architectui'e, the observation 
is partially coirect. The Coliseum at Rome is grander 
than the Amphitheatre at Verona, and the Swiss Mountains 
than those of our own country j bat with respect to the 
human form we need no evidence beyond what colossal 
sculpture aifords, to prove that size, instead of imparting 
grandeur, has often a contrary effect ; and were an artist to 
paint a man twenty feet high (witness the Satan, by Law- 
rence), he would only arouse a feeling akin to that produced 
by the sight of the monster gooseberries which we hear of in 
the dull season. There can be no doubt that, in pictorial 
illastrations, a great advantage is derived from employing 
the average standard of the human figure, bat that such 
a practice is not absolutely necessary to impart grandeur, 
may bo proved by many works. Take, for instance, a small 
portrait of a man, by Francia, in the Louvrei the thoughtful 
expression of the face, strengthened by the serenity of the 
background, the siraplicitj of the drapery, and the breadth 
of manner displayed throughout the work, are unmistake- 
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able proofs of the presence of real graadeur. Or take a 
small picture, by Ostade, in the same collection, repre- 
senting a family group: the treatment of which ia so broad, 
SO simple, natural, and unaffected, that, in spite of the 
intense ugliness of the men, women, and children depicted, 
you cannot fail to be impressed by its grandeur.* 

Of the many portraits that possess this high quality, I 
Avoiild particularly cite those of Charles the Fifth and of 
Philip the Second, by Titian, in the Gallery at Madrid. 
To descend to details : never was the character of armour 
so truly, and yet so grandly treated, as in those works. 
But with these two exceptions, and tben, not by reason of 
any inferiority in the power displayed, but rather in a com- 
parative absence of a certain elevation in the style, no 
portraits can bear comparis-on with those painted by Yelas- 
quez; nor, as I have previously remarked, is tJierc an artist 
whose pictures it is more necessary to see, if you would 
truly appreciate the full force of his genius. Wliat first 
impresses the spectator, even to silence (which, too, is a 
distinctive sign of great work), is the strong truth and 
character cverj'where apparent. Xot only of the scene, as 
witness his picture of the Interior of the Artist's Studio, 
with the Infanta surroanded by her Maids of Honour and 
ugly Dwarfs (which interior may he pointed out as the 
most perfect example of aerial perspective), but also of every 
figure and every accessory he introduced. Of him, it may 



• To tTiese may be added the picture of a man io armour, bj 
Giorgione, in our National Gallery. 
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be pre-eminently said, that he lost no time between the 
thought find its realisation ; for each touch is imparted so 
directly and so decisively, that the work of the hand seems 
contemporaneous with the thought of the mind. Moreover, 
the peculiar individuality of every person is so strongly 
expressed, whether of the sensual and not over-witted king, 
the dull and wayward Infanta, the vaiu actor, the cringing 
place-hunter, or the malieioas and discontented dwarf, that 
you feel aa if, by some mysterious process, the living forms 
had been changed into the ideal creations before yoa. It 
has been remarked that his females are wanting in the 
element of beauty; but this must surely be owing, not to a 
want of appreciation on hia part of that fascinating quality, 
but, literally, to its absence in the Nature around him. 
For Murillo, the temper of whose genius led him to strive 
earnestly in. that direction, fails to impart any high degree 
of beauty to his Madonnas, in spite of a certain sweetness, 
scarcely grace, which pervades his works ; and it can hardly 
be credited that Yelasqnez, who, beyond all other painters, 
has shown how great was his power of impressing, on 
canvas, the actual character of his sitters, would not have 
been equally successful in the delineation of female beauty, 
if chance had ever placed it before him. 

In this respect, "Vandyke and Reynolds were far more 
fortnnate ; for they lived and worked in a country which 
teems with female loveliness, whether rustic or refined ; 
and all the fascinating qualities of woman — her tenderness 
and her passion, her "virtues and her graces, and even her 
little vanities and weaknesses, have never been so forcibly 
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embodied in painting as by those two gi-eat masters. More- 
over, with such truth and strength, even of delicacy, are 
their women delineated, that we can even feel the sliglit 
diflFerenoe of character, which seems to mark the separate 
generations, as if the peculiar spirit of the respective ages 
impaiicd its essence to the human features. How i-efined, 
liow serene and pensive, are those chaste and loyal ladies 
painted by Vandyke ! true cavaliers' wives and daughters ; 
and though in their expression there is a trace of sorrow, 
it is the natural fear of affection, excited by the troublous 
times, and has no taint of the gloom of Pm-itanism. Nor 
is the spirit of the age less apparent in the ladies painted 
by RejTiolds ; full of grace, indolence, and luxury, and the 
little vanities which cannot conceal the true woman beneath. 
Nor less admirable, in every respect, Eire their represen- 
tations of man — his intellect, nobility, and courage ; whilst 
in delineating the character of childhood, its sweet innocence 
and unaffected gi-ace, who can be compared with Reynolds ? 
Perhaps the bearing of a thorough gentleman has never 
been more truly rendered than by Vandyke ; and though 
his graceful feeling has, at times, a faint toucli of affecta- 
tion, wo may fairly conclude that this blemish was a part of 
the truth he saw before him. Nor need we wander far to 
discover how indelibly the spirit of the times afl'eufcs the 
character of art. The inferiority in all womanly attributes 
of the ladies of Charles the Second's Court, produced a 
corresponding inferiority in the artist who depicted them. 
A love of the artificial, and a thorough contempt of simple 
nature, were the prevailing features of that age, however 
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attempted to be concealed under the veil of classic virtue. 
So we find frivolity flaunting in the robes of Minerva ; sen- 
suality leering in the garb and attributes of Diana ; and 
Tanity, affectation, and folly, masking in the guise of the 
Muses. UnbloBhing vice and undisguised contempt of 
every virtue were the worthiest objects of admiratioa in 
that ago which has been termed (I hope ironically) the 
merry time of Charles the Second ; the memory of which it 
would be well to blot out, with everythingf belonging to it. 

Let UB refresh ourselves by the contemplation of a more 
natural art. Perhaps, Titian excepted, the most truthful 
painter of flesli, with all its melting tones and blending 
hues, its imperceptible gradations, and its vivid character, 
was Rembrandt ; and in imparting the expression of 
humanity, without obtruding those little truths which, 
though present, have no share in its formation, few artists 
have equalled, and none excelled him. I will put a strong 
case before you to illustrate my meaning. Take the head 
of an old man by Rembrandt, and ono by Denner ; the 
former gives you the wrinkles of age and the ravages of time, 
without making it repulsive ; whilst the latter, insisting on 
the complete rendering of those outward signs of decay, 
creates repulsiveness, without imparting the peacefiil and 
reflective character of old age. 

There is a high quality apparent in Eembrandt's works, 
and more especially in those of the Venetian masters, even 
of inferior note, which I have not perceived in the finest 
productions of other schools ; a quality which Reynolds, 
with all his patient researches, could not succeed in wlwllij 
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acquiring, and which may now be termed a lost secret, 
seemingly beyond recovery. I allude to the truth of 
shadow, especially in flesh. In the works of the masters 
I allude to, whether the masses of shadow be large or 
small, they look equally like Matter, subdued in hue by the 
absence of Light, and yet retaining its lustrous character ; 
whereas, all other attempts at producing shadow, if by 
mere transparency, as was the practice of Rubens, produce 
a vapoury and nnsolid appearance, or if, through opacity, 
as we see in the works of the Bolognese School, the flesh 
seems as if its natural hue had been subdued by the mix- 
ture of a less lucid matter. This truth of shadow was also 
exquisitely rendered by Correggio, the delicacy of whose 
handling never disturbed the colour to muddiness ; but the 
finest example of this quality may be seen iu the figures of 
the angels supporting the Madonna, in Titian's picture of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, in the Gallery at Teuice ; 
the shadowed parts of the body being very lustrous, and yet 
as nothing compared to the brilliancy and the glow of the 
parts which arc in light. 

This quality is also apparent in the works of the greatest 
Venetian artists in the treatment of Ught, more especially 
that of evening ; and, perhaps, it was even more beautifully 
rendered by the earlier masters, both of the Venetian and 
Florentine Schools. The exquisite purity and the tender 
brilliancy of the colour, its melting tones, so perfect in 
their gradations, and, above all, the absence of any ap- 
pearance of mere painty give to their skies that semblance of 
air and of luminous vacancy which is not to be foutul in 
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the works of any artist, excepting Turner, since that period. 
At times, a trace of this high quality may be seeu in water- 
colour drawings, but ctcti then, not in so perfect a degree; 
proving that it did not result from transparency alone, but 
from some skilful method of blending the colours, without 
producing opacity. 

I will conclude my observations on portrait-painting by 
repeating, that no practice can be more beneficial in 
acquii-ing a tnie knowledge of character ; and though suc- 
cess, in that particular branch of Ait, may not neccfisarily 
assure it in all others (as witness Bronzino and Moroni),* 
yet no artist, I believe, will ever snceeed in painting a fine 
historical picture if he cannot equally produce a fine 
portrait. Moreover, this may be said in favour of portraits, 
namely, that they arc of the greatest interest to the present 
age, and of the highest value to posterity .f 

• Moroni may ho said to liolj an intenncdiate place between Vnn- 
dyke and Velnsijupz ; in Tefinement, resembling more the former ; and, 
iu siruide truth, the lutter. But ho can scarcely be placed on an 
equality with either ; for, though lie was undoubtedly a great portrait- 
painter, he never seems to overstep, however nearly he approached, 
that indefiiioble yet inenioveable boiuidary, which separates talent, no 
matter of how high an order, from real genius. His portraits have a 
great air of truth, and evince inueh character, but they are wanting in 
that strong individuality which distinguishes the works of the t>vo 
masters 1 have mentioned, and which niakoB the spectator feel, in 
looking at their representations of human nature, as if other painters 
could not have imparted that particular shade of character which they 
embodied with such strong reality. Some admirable pictures, by 
Moroni, may be seen in our National Gallery ; and a still finer one, 
caUe<l Titian's Schoolmaster, is iu the possession of tlie Duke of 
Sutherland. 

t Sec the Appendix, at the end of the Lectures, "On the value of 
portraits to posterity." 
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One of the chief functiona of the Art of Painting is to 
record the spirit of the age in which it is practised, and 
even of its manners and customs ; and though it would be 
folly to precludo the history of bygone times as a theme 
unfit for pictorial illustration, there is no doubt that, except 
under the influence of geaiusj the artist, in treating of the 
past, is apt to degenerate into the mere antiquary. It may 
be said that the religious subjects, painted by the great 
masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, contradict 
this assertion ; but the desire to spread the truths of Chris- 
tianity by the illustration of its history, was essentially the 
spirit of that period, however aflFected by mnndane con- 
sideratione; and where the artist waa earnest, he produced 
worlcs, which, in every quality of Art, have never been 
surpassed. 

Though in a general sense all subjects are historic, inas- 
much as the events of the day form the materials of historv' 
for the morrow; yet, for our purpose it may be as well to 
keep up the distinction usually accepted, and to term what 
treats of the present as local or domestic, and what treats of 
the past as purely historical. 

It is generaUy supposed that saccess ia much easier to 
attain in the illustration of those subjects of which we are 
every day cognizant, than of events, for the knowledge of 
which literature is our only guide. And no doubt there is 
a great advantage in being able to command the actual 
materials necessary for the object we have in view, and 
also there is a greater lilcelihood of awakening the interest of 
the spectator by depicting the reai present, than the partially 
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idml past; bat on the other hand, rb regards the former, 
tlie truth of the artist's delineation is put to a Bevere test, 
for it can easily be compared with living Nature; whereas, 
in treating of the past the trrath of the painter's conception 
is not subject to such a searching comparison. Moreover, 
there is a halo about the past which never clings to the 
present, and in this respect the artist shows the highest 
powers, if he can excite a deep sympathy by subjects which, 
unlike the stirring events of history, have hitherto held no 
place in the mind. Again, on such local and domestic 
themes the highest qualities of painting can be equally 
developed, aud a pictnre by Ostade, merely representing 
an. old woman cleaning a brass pan, is worth acres of the 
pretentious mediocrity we see in Italian Art, after the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Certainly no artist ever 
■"better deserved the title of an inventor than Hogarth; his 
pictru'es are perfect stories, told with clearness, and with no 
redundancy of ornament, there not being a single detail 
introduced, which is not necessary to the elucidation of the 
subject. I have often heard it questioned whether an addi- 
tional charm would not have been imparted to his pictures, 
had they possessed those qualities of colour and of execution 
which we admire so much in the Venetian and Dutch 
painters. I cannot believe that the result would have been 
satisfactory. The impression produced by his, and all really 
great works, arises from the combination of the qualities 
tljey possess, and it is impossible to decide with any degree 
of accuracy, on which particular quality the expression of 
the artist depends. We might as well say iiat the wit and 
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luimonr of Sterne would have been more pnngent and ke<!n 
if they had bocn decked in the refined language of Macaulay. 
Moreover, by drawing attention to the peculiar charm of 
any abstract quality, he would most asanredly have weakened 
his hold on the mind. As I obsen-ed, in the first Lectxire, 
of Tintoretto, Hogarth prodnccd the effect he desired, and 
I believe in a far more satisfactory manner than would liave 
resulted through the introduction of qualities whicli, how- 
ever fascinating and appropriate in works of a difiFerent 
character, would have imparted no additional strength to 
his conceptions.* 

The illustration of history has ever been justly regarded 
as one of the loftiest objects of the Art of Painting, inas- 
much as the records of nations are capable of arousing a 
wider interest than the habits of individuals. Though in 
the power of explaining, as it were Bimultaneoualy, the cause 
that led to the event and its subseqnent results, the author 
has a great advantage over the painterj yet in the strength of 
its expression, and in the clearness and perfect intelligibility 
of its language, the Art of Painting far suq^as-ses every other 
Art. It may be said that a spectator, standing before a 
picture which illustrates some event of history, should be 



• The feeling produced on tho mind by the contomplstion of Art, 
must be nccessarQy wcakoned when Rffentcd ty tlio play of eonflictin{» 
sensations. If tho representations of the Prophets, painted by Michael 
Angclo, had beon imhned with tiic lifelikfl colouring of Titian, it is 
possible that plciisnro, and of a high nature, might hnrc beon imparted 
by the addition ; but tho solemn feeling thoy instil — which, if not 
■wliolly, ia, yet, cliiefly oiring to the negation of the technical <iualitie8 
of paiiitini; — would have been disturbed and weakened by their 
presence. 
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acquainted with the sabject depicted; and thonglt it would 
undoabtcdly produce a greater interest if he could know, 
not only the names of the actors, but also the cause and the 
effect of the event depicted, yet such knowledge is not abso- 
lutely essential to arrive at a complete understanding of the 
character of the subject pourtrayed, provided it be one fit 
for pictorial illuetration.* Moreover, thouj^'h in its highest 
flights Art addresses itself to a more refined, but naturally 
a smaller audience, it is surely not too much to expect that 
all classes, except the utterly ignorant, should be acquainted 
not only with the history of tlieir country, but also, to a 
certain extent, even with its poetry. Again, when Litera- 
ture has expended all its powers, there is a further eloquence, 
which Painting alone can utter, for it gives form and colour 
to the idea,, and makes that a reality which before was only 
a vague dream. 

Independently of the difficulties immediately connected 
with the mechanism of his art, the painter is obstructed on 
all sides by others, arising from the caprice of fashion or 
the obstinacy of custom. This is equally true with respect 
to every quality in painting, and the artist, working to 
please, is forced to comply in some degree with the taste of 
the public. Now there is nothing so detrimental to human 
progress as national prejudice ; and to assert that it ia the 



* Tlio choice of a subject is material to success ; aiid mjiny pictures, 
though poss<?ssing great technical qualities, are comparatively worthless, 
bocaaBO they require a litcrnry description to make their meaning 
intelligible ; the painter should represent the eloquence of action — the 
attempt to delineate that of speech can only end in failure. 
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duty of the painter to alone de]>ict the maimers and cnstome, 
or the history, of his own country, is to confine him within 
limits which are not recognised by the poet and the histo- 
rian, to whom a knowledge of the whole human race has 
ever been the most worthy object of ambition. Tlie fame 
of Delaroche rests as much, if not more, on liis ilhistrations 
of English history,* as on any other of his mimerous 
works ; and though the French nation is naturally more 
deeply interested in the contemplation of its innumerable 
battles, painted by Horace Vcniet, in the gallery at Ver- 
sailles, yet of the merits of the two painters as artists, there 
can be no difference of opinion. 

Many are the authors who have treated of composition, 
and the tendency of their writings has been to reduce it to 
a science, depending upon laws and rules which are not 
allowed to affect the other qualities of Art ; and I cannot 
but think that such teaching is most pernicious. Like all 
other qualities, its value depends upon its appropriateness 
to the subject of illustration. A graceful subject should be 
treated gracefully ; but to introduce a flow of line, merely 
because it is pleasing to the eye, is incongruous; and Tinto- 
retto, in painting, as Beethoven, in music, has exposed the 
folly of a slavish obedience to rules, in language too elo- 
quent to be effaced by any theoretic reasoning. Tintoretto's 
compositions were such as served to strengthen the eilect he 



• Such are "TLo Trial of Clmrlcs the First" and "The Earl of 
Straffoi'il fioing to Esecutioii," the latter in the possession of the Dnke 
of Sutbeilaiul ; "The young Princes in the Tower," "TLo last days 
of Elizabctli," imd other Hub works. 
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sought to produce ; and herein is showTi the really great 
artist, in that he makes all the resources of his art aiixiliarj 
to the subject, into the spirit of which he throws himself, 
with such a power of abstraction that he becomes a spectator 
of the scene depicted ; nay, even in delineating the varied 
feelings that animate the actore, he assumes, for a time, the 
part itself — smiling with the gay, or mouniiug with the 
sad. And he who, in depicting history or poetry, cannot so , 
forget his own identity, whatever may be his mechanical 
power, can never attain success. 

The chief object, in historical painting, is to impart to 
the expression of the feelings its truB character, the greatest 
masters even failing at times to unfold the plain and simple 
truth. Now, the actions of the human figure, and the ex. 
pressions of the face, are perfectly spontaneous ; and it is 
most essential that the artist should learn to discriminate 
between a dramatic and a purely tJieatriad representation. 
The stage is (I might even say, naturally) so artificial, that 
exaggeration, in attitude and speech, may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be necessary, though it remains to be proved whether 
the judgment would not be more satisfied by a less studied 
action and a more natural tone of voice. But, in painting, 
all attempts to strengthen the truth of Natiu-e by exaggera- 
tion, or to modify its earnestness by over-refinement, can 
only weaken the impression on the spectator. Even RafTaelle, 
who excelled all other artists in dramatic power, has failed 
at times fix)m the latter cause. The figures of Elymas, struck 
blind, and the dying Ananias are wonderful evidences of a 
truly dramatic spirit ; but, in the astonishment of the 
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fignres opposite, there is a slight sign of studied grace, which, 
to a certain extent, mars the effect of the whole. And to 
what low depths conventioQalism will lead an artist, look 
at the representations of our Savioor, crowned with thorns, 
and sorrowing Magdalens, with upturned eyes and open lips, 
BO often painted by Guido ; • oi*, to show that he could 
descend even to a lower depth, look at his picture of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, at the gallery at Bologna, and 
which is regai-ded as his masterpiece. In spite of all of the 
mouth-opening and eye-lifting there is not in the whole 
picture the slightest trace of the frenzy of maternal terror 
and anguish, or the depth of a mother's self-sacrificing love. 
Yon feel that the women are merely acting, and therefore 
they fail to excite the slightest sympathy. 

The qualities necessary for delineating the character of 
Nature can never be found in an equal degree in any one 
painter ; but though, judged apart, an artist may be said to 
possess any single qnality in a super-eminent degree, yet, 
when employed collectively with other qualities in the de- 
velopment of his ideas, its appropriateness must be the sole 
standard by which its value can be truly estimated ; so that 
although we may say that Titian was the finest colooriet 
the art has produced, yet a picture, in which brilliancy of 
colour is not in sympathy with the character of the subject, 



• It is said that Guido, on being asked wliunce ho oTitftinccI his 
modelB of female beauty, sent for the daughter of n knile-gi-indcr 
(who, according to Lanzi's authority, hnd an extrenioly vulgar head), 
anil to tlio tistonishmeiit of Km admirers, he }>rc)ducod one of the said 
Boulless MagdaleiLS. I csax easily believe it. 
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would not gain, but rather lose power, by possessing the pecu- 
liar charm of that artist. As I have remarked with respect to 
th.e Bolognese School, the attempt to unite the various excel- 
lencies of Art only produces mediocrity. These qualities, 
in all their abstract perfection, have been the individual 
property of different painters, aiid imitation, as ive shall see, 
has ever failed to transmit their spirit. 

I have said that it is not my intention to enter into the 
history of the Art of Painting, or to trace its rise and pro- 
gress ; but I think it would be both instmctiye and int-erest- 
ing to briefly inquire into the cause of the decline of Art in 
those nations where it once attained bo high a state of per- 
fection. Nor is the subject aliea to the object I have in 
view, which is, to prove that the Art of Painting has ever 
flourished in proportion to the individuality of its professors, 
and that \is decline will equally follow a forgetfalness of 
that special gift. And here, I would remark, that the Art 
has ever culminated with the prosperity of the country 
wherein it was practised, and then declined, in sympathy 
with the national decay. Such was the case with all the 
schools of Italy. Such also was the ease in Spain and Holland. 
And if in England and in France the art has not attained the 
same degree of excellence (supposing the parallel to hold 
good), we may fairly find matter for congratulation in the 
belief that we are destined to arrive at a higher state of 
prosperity than even that which we now enjoy. It may be 
said that this fact affects my theory as to cause of decline ; 
but it is natural to suppose that the decay of individual 
effort, arising from the false security of prosperity, contri- 
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bated equally to the decline of a nation's power as well as of 
its Art. 

I will merely treat of Italian Art ; for the history of one 
school will illastrate that of all. Up to the close of the 
fifteenth centnry a similarity in feeling and mechanical 
treatment pervaded the works of the Italian masters ; but 
at the commenceniont of the sixteenth century there arose 
six painters who, fired by a proirar emulation and disdain- 
ing to imitate each other's excellence, made themselves the 
exponents of the diiFerent qualities of the Art of Painting. 
Those artists (whom I take in clironological order) were, 
Lionardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Eaffaelle, Correggio, 
Titian, and last, not least, Tintoretto, To Lionardo, I 
ascribe the quality of taste ; to Michael Angelo, sublimity ; 
to Eaffaelle, ditunatic power ; to Correggio, grace ; to Titian, 
colour ; to Tintoretto, invention ; and to all alike, the 
quality I have termed grandeur. Now you will find that 
these artists influenced more or less all subsequent Art, and 
that their imitators uttei'ly failed in seizing a single spark 
of their genins. And first of Lionardo. It is difficult to 
define a quality of wbicli no two men jKissibly entertain the 
same idea, and this (I may say, fortunately) is especially the 
case as regards female beauty ; but on these points aU may 
at least agree, namely, that of aU human attributes it is the 
one that awakens the most pleasurable emotions, and that it 
dei)end6 upon the expression alone. For though certain 
forms of features are pleasing to the eye, yet unless that 
pleasure is unalloyed by a scuse of fcai-, pain, or disgust, the 
face that so excites it cannot bo called beautiful; so that 
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■whea a celebrated novelist, describing a lady who had com- 
mitted murder, besides other crimes, says, " She looked a 
beautiful fiend," the term is misapplied. There may be fasci- 
nation in such a face, but of real beauty there can be none. 

When, in the works of an artist, we observe a similarity 
of character in the female faces we are apt to accuse him of 
conventionality, without inquiiiog how far that character 
was the type of the beauty in the country where he prac- 
tised. Especially has this been the fate of Lionardo, and 
of his disciple Laini i but the accusation is unjust, and no 
one can walk through the streets of Milan at the present 
day without constantly meeting faces which recall the 
serene beauty we see in the works of those two masters. 
And for unmitigated conventionalism we must look to 
Gtiido, Carlo Dolce, or Sassoferrato. But like all other 
qualities in painting, the refined taste and delicacy of 
Lionardo could not be transmitted by imitation, and, in 
the hands of his followers, these high qualities gradually 
disappeared. 

Stronger still was this result seen in respect to Michael 
Angelo. He himself expressed a fear that his stj'le would 
produce many inept artists, or rather impostors j and he 
lived long enough to find how prophetic was that fear. His 
maimer was caricatured by his followers, and the attempt 
to imitate his high qualities ended in worse than failure. 
Pretension took the place of sublimity, and liis knowledge 
of the anatomy of the human figure was succeeded by a 
mere pedantic display of muscles, which seem, moreover, 
entirely unuifiucnced by any natural action. 
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The history of Eaffaelle affords a striking example of the 
force of circumstances. But for the building of the Vatican, 
he might have passed away without attaining any great 
reputation ; for though his Madonnas and children, in 
their greater approach to the trath of Nature, are an 
advance on the works of hia predecessors, yet, with one 
exception (to which I shall hereafter allude), there Ib 
nothing in them to betray that greatness which existed in 
him, and only awaited an opportunity to shine forth. At 
twenty-five years of age he completed the first fresco in the 
Vatican ; and when we consider how much he performed in 
the remaining twelve years of his life, and how, during that 
brief period, hia high qualities increased in excellence, 
until they culminated in that sublimest of works, the 
Madonna di San Sisto ; wo feel that however great liia 
reputation, he richly deserved it. Nor can we wonder 
that hia influence on all subsequent Art was greater 
than that of any other artist of his time ; but from 
the day of his death hia imitators became gradually 
more feeble, and at last sank into the lowest stage of 
mediocrity. 

Still more feeble was the attempt to imitate the almost 
ethereal qualities of Correggio. For the want of a better 
term to express the boundary of an object, that is, where 
we lose all sense of its material presence, I am forced to 
use the word "outline," however incorrect and unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch as there is literally no outline in Nature ; 
and this great truth has been rendered by Correggio with 
such unwonted force that, in looking at his pictures, espe- 
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cially those in tbc Gallery at Parma, we almost feci as if 
every other artist had failed to grasp it. This indefiuitenesa 
of oatline pertains most to flesh, owing to its less material 
solidity and the rotundity of the human limbs ; and this 
quality is imparted by Oon-eggio with such unobtrusive 
power, that, in looking closely at his pictures, we cannot 
possibly say where the form actually ends, though at a 
greater distance we seem to perceive the outline ; more- 
over, in that melting of the colour, and that blending of 
the tone, wfiieh mark the character of flesh, the method he 
employed is eren more imperceptible and hidden than was 
that of Titian. 

Colouring being, possibly, less of a mental quality than 
those which were the distinctive features of the other 
artists I have named, the later masters of the Venetian 
School were, for a time, successfal in seizing a trace of the 
glowing hues of Giorgione and Titian. Moreover, Venice 
possessed other great painters, who, though partially in- 
fluenced by the works of Titian, cannot, in any sense, be 
termed Ms imitators. Take, for instance, Bassano, or Paris 
Bordone, and more especially Paul Veronese, who may well 
be called also a representative man in Art ; for his works, 
not only as specimens of decorative Art, but as examples of 
gorgeous colouring and inexhaustible vigour of composition, 
nothing can well surpass. When, with his pictures, we 
compare the meretricious, however powerful, works of 
Rubens (relating to the life of Catherine de' Medici), and, 
further, see to what a low state decorative Art gradually 
sank through Tiepolo and Lanfranco, down to Carlo Mar- 
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ratti and Pietro da Cortona, ive can then properly appreciate 
the great qualities of Paul Yeronese. 

Of the six artists I have named, Tintoretto had the least 
influence, for though he had one or two insignificant pupils, 
he may be said to stand alone ; his qualities being of so 
rare a nature that no artist thought it possible, or, perhaps, 
profitable, to imitate them. 

I have already alluded to the artists of the Bolognese 
School, and I should not again mention them — as they 
cannot, in any sense, be called representative men — but to 
protest against the term "naturalistic," as applied to the 
school founded by the Caracci ; and I cannot conceive how 
such a palpable error has not long since been refuted. 
Undoubtedly, as far as regards the mere mechanism of Art, 
they acquired a great proficiency in drawing, and in paint- 
ing, too ; but, though they evidently studied from Nature, 
and wore ever preaching on the advantages of a constant 
observation of her works, they made her influence secondary 
to that of Art, and chiefly saw her through other eyes. 
They therefore failed in seizing those truths which an un- 
biassed study of Nature could only reveal, and, so far from 
founding a naturalistic school, they produced the most 
artificial that has ever existed. 

"We have now seen to what a high state the Art of Paint- 
ing had reached in Italy during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and, in those fifty years, nearly all the greatest 
works were produced. From that time, Art gradually 
declined, through the paths of mediocrity, to utter insig- 
nificance ; and the chief, possibly the only, cause of this 
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decline, was owing to a contempt for Individnality. It arose 
from ability, often great, wasting its powers in the attempt 
to imitate the excellence of otheiB, rather than, through 
the study of Nature, creating its own. A great painter 
flourished, and a flock of disciples gathered round liim, 
who, more or less, copied Lis outward manner. The best, 
again, of these had also their pupils, who followed the same 
Blarish practice, until the real excellence of the first was bo 
diluted by this filtering process, that at last no trace of the 
original spirit remained. 

And now for the moral to be drawn from this painful 
survey, which, if I read the lesson aright, is simply this ; 
that the sacrifice of independence is the graye of excellence ; 
and as light, when reflected backwards and forwards, is at 
last lost in total darkness, so, the successiTe imitations of 
reflected genius end at last in nothing. This indepcncience 
is our old lamp, and let us take heed that we are not led, 
by any sophistry, to barter it away for a new one, for it has 
been of the greatest service to us, in all that pertains to 
national welfare and prosperity, and its spirit may be 
equally beneficial to the progi'ess of Art. 

I would insist on this the more earnestly, because certain. 
critics on Art have endeavoured to prove that the system of 
education pm-sueil in other countries is superior to that 
followed in our owTi. As I puq>ose to treat briefly of the 
present state of Foreign Art in my last Lecture, I will only 
observe here, that whatever may be the advantages of 
, Btudying under a very great master, experience tea.ches us 
that such a practice has led to the decline of Art in every 
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country -where it once flourished.* In farour of the 
syRtem recommended to tm, it has been argued that the 
merging of a number of small indiyidualities would contri- 
bute to the formation of a general style. Xow, applying 
the saine argument to Nature, "we might as well say that it 
would be equally profitable to merge all the varieties of the 
canino species into one general dog. For the want of this 
general style, it has been said that England really pos- 
Besses no School of Art ; and ifj by this, it is implied that 
our artists do not, more or less, paint in the same manner, 
the accusation, so far fi'om being a disgrace, is our crowning 
gloiy. It would be difficult to find, in any school, fire 
painters whose works, though equally so great, are yet so 
thoroughly individual in manner, ae Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Wilkie, Leslie, and Tiu-ner, without including many now 
living whose names etiquette forbids me to mention. A 
hundred years ago, the state of the Art of Painting in this 
country was poor indeed ; and when we consider what has 

• It may he said that the great painters I have alluded to studied 
under the greatest masters of their time ; but, though the latter were 
compnrativelj' great, their abilities were not of that high order which 
seems to smother anil defy all eunilatiou. The imparting a knowledge 
of the inecliaMiBin of Art, so far from iicquiring the highest qualities in 
tlie teacher, is oven more successful wlien conducted by a master of 
mere practical ability. For, considering the inexperience and the 
pliability of youth, the more likely is the atndent, in proportion to the 
greatness of his master, to be imbued with that blind though natural 
reverence which will deprive him of the power of asserting his inde- 
penJonce at the only moment when it could be of any sers'ice. And I 
think it may he fairly conjoctnrej, that had the pupila of Eaffaelle 
been placpd under a master whose excellence they could have emulated, 
without having recourse to mere imitatioii, they would have acquired 
> far greater rcputatiou. 
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since been done, and what is now doing, we may well feel 
proud of the past, confident in the present, and hopeful for 
the future. 

Therefore, in spite of my sincere admiration for the many 
great qualities of the modem French School (and even in 
that I trace a gradual approach to Individuality), I hope 
the system pursued abroad wiH never obtain iu this country. 
For if the Art of Painting in England is ever destined to 
reach that high state of perfection to which, I hope and 
believe, it wiU ultimately attain, I feel sure it must do so 
through the independent efibrts of its professors, and not 
by following a system, which results in the student ac- 
quiring a certain style, at the expense of his thorough 
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Gentlejien, — Hitherto I have treated of painting ab an 
art of imitation ; by which I Eimply mean the rendering of 
that impression which known and familiar objecta create in 
the human mind. I now purpose to dwell on its imaginative 
qualities, by which term I would express the representation 
of all mental images, the truth of which cannot be estimated 
by a comparison with Living Nature. Such is -the pictorial 
representation of the creations of the poet's feney; those 
ideal types of all human attributes which find an embodi- 
ment, however shadowy, in every mind; and lastly, and 
pre-eminently, the divine personages of Scripture history : — 
and its worthy falfiLment demands the combination of all 
the qnalities which unite to make a great artist. 

For the realisation of the ideal, one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which the painter has to overcome, arises from the 
utter want of power, by form tmd colour, to satisfy the 
undeveloped creations of the mind ; and yet human nature, 
with its love and hatred, its tenderness and cruelty, its 
virtues and its vices, most have its prototype at all times, 

* 2 
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however affected by local circamBtonces : and the keen 
observer can find in the life around him persons whose oat- 
ward forms may serve for the embodiment of his ideal images. 

Especially is this difficalty to be enconntered in the pic- 
torial representation of the poet's creations, whose shadowy 
outlines are solely filled ap according to the reader's fancy, 
and who, consequently, can only bo satiBfied in proportion 
as the painted image resembles the spiritual form of his 
own oonceptiouB. And yet this same impossibility of satis- 
iying all minds becomes an additional soiirce of advantage 
to a great artist ; for it is in his power, by the strength and 
the beauty of his delineations, to overthrow for a time all 
preconceived ideas, and to make the real impression of his 
genius usurp the place hitherto filled by fancy alone ; and 
the difficulty is also increased in proportion to the mental 
beauty of the poet's conceptions, and to the absence of 
those strong peculiarities which mark a more common 
nature. In potrrtraying vice or folly there are certain fea- 
tures which, however conventional in form, always prodoco 
a corresponding feeling of horror or contempt ; but what 
outward tokens Khali \vc observe in virtue, analogous in 
strength, to the scarred cheek and the sunken eye of crime ? 
or who can produce a satisfactory embodiment of Purity 
without insipidity; its happiness without laughter; its 
serenity without vacuity; and its peaceful repose without 
death ? 

And still greater is the difficulty I allude to of succeeding 
in the illostration of dramatic than of other poetry; and the 
player, in tliis respect, has a great advantage over the 
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painter, as, in the temporary pcrsouation of a character, he, 
or she, has the power, by the mere utterance of the lan- 
guage, to realise for a time in the mind of the spectator the 
image of the poet, and the impression thus produced is 
seldom effaced by Art. Moreover, the painter himself is bo 
iufLuenced by the theatrical representation of the scenes he 
selects for illuatration, that they cannot fail to modify his 
own conceptions; and it is for this ireason that few pictures 
of this nature ever satisfy the jud^ent of those who have 
read the works of dramatic authors, but have never wit- 
nessed their production on the stage,* Indeed, Leslie is the 
only artist I can instance as being entirely free from this 
defect, and he has left us delineationB of the characters in 
the plays of Shakespeare and Molit*re, which are bo ftdl of 
humour, and so tnie to the spirit of the author, that the 
mind, in pondering on the poetry, recalls the painting.f 

* The Garrick Club contains a rare collection of portraits of actors, 
and pictures repreaentiiig theatrical subjects, of whitli those by Zoffany 
aod Clint posiaesa qualitiea of Art by no means of an inferior order. 
Bat thoy fully bear oat the observation made above, for the jjortraits 
give no insiglit iuto the natural character of the actor, but merely of 
that ho assumed for the moment ; and the theatrical sitbjocta aro 
treated, not as thoy would occur in Nuituro, but as thoy actually ap- 
peared on the stage : and the influence of both is purely local ; for 
those who have seen the actors, especially in the very scenes depicted, 
a great interest is created, but as the general sjvectator cannot possibly 
test the truth of the representatiou, such pictures do not como within 
the category of real Art 

i* Leslie was not so successful in his delineations of tliose female 
characters iu Shakespeare's dramas or tragedies, ■which are replet« 
with feelings that, in spite of the fulness of their strength, do not 
reveal their presence, through the features, in such outward and visible 
signs, as do the meaner emotions. But who indeed could satisfuctorily 
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The facolty required above all othere in the highest 
range of Art, is what we generally term imagination j a 
quality 80 mysterious, that it has never been clearly defined- 
As applied to the An of Painting, I regard it simply as the 
power to create images from the materials stored in the 
mind through the medium of the senses. Memory, there- 
fore, is its feeder; and reason and judgment its fashioners. 
It has often been termed invention; but positive invention 
it cannot be: for however fanciful, mysterious, and even 
unnatural may be its creations, the images most ever hare 
more or less affinity, both in foim and colonr, to Nature's 
works. In our dreams of the world of spirits, when we 
people the seeming void around us with beings of a purely 
ethereal nature, although we attempt to divest them of the 
matter that chains us to earth, our ideas of vitality, with its 
attendant activity, are dravm from the only knowledge of 
that principle which is in our power to obtain ; and though 
the blood may be purer, still it must flow, and all such con- 
ventional methods as are employed on the stage in the 
representations of fairies or other unseen inhabitants of the 
spu-it world, such as painting them red, blue, green, or any 
other colour, may please and perplex the eye, but can never 
satisfy the imderstanding. And I would humbly suggest 
that the more the artist can strip his spiritual forms of 



em'body in puititing tte passion of Juliet ; the tenderness of Ophelia ; 
the ciiiisUiicy of IinogcD ; the chastity of Defiiiemona ; or the piety of 
Gordrlia f Such inatinots of the henrt Imvo an otenial influence on the 
expression, aaJ are not to te developed by the momentary action of 
the features — for the presence of virtue ia less viaibla to the eye the 
more apparent it is to the heaxt. 
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matter, at the same time giving them the beauty and the 
glow of healthy life, yet so faint that a flower may be seen 
throngh them, the nearer will his material representations 
approach the spiritaal images. Such anearthly beings may 
cast lights and shadows, even aa they do in thought, but 
these should be ethereal also, to a very slight extent affect- 
ing the matter they fall on. I remember a picture which 
was painted by an artist whose name I will not mention, 
because, though dead to Art, he is yet living ; but his 
thorough knowledge of the human figure, his mechanical 
power, directed by a mind imbued with a love of the beau- 
tiful and fanciful and sensitive to the highest degree, made 
him well calculated to pourtray the beings of an imaginary 
world : and the picture I allude to, representing Puck 
seated on his mushroom, and the fairy forms dancing aroimd 
him with step bo light that the grass scarcely bends beneath 
its touch, the whole scene glittering in the silvery dews that 
shower on us the moistness of night, is Painting, well 
worthy of the exquisite poetry it attempts to illustrate.* 

An eloquent and earnest writer,! and to whose influence 
may be attributed much of the increased interest taken in 
the Fine Arts, in treating of the many-coloured representa- 
tions of the angelic host, peculiar to the early Florentine 
painters, has endeavoured to attach a symbolic value to 
colour, and to find in emerald, sapphire, ruby, and amethyst, 
the types of human virtues, in their highest state of purity, 
freed from all mortal taint. But in estimating the artist's 

• This picture ia now in the jwssession of Tliomas Birchall, Esq,, 
of Preston. t Mr. Raskin. 
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conceptions, tho spectator's ima^ation is of no valae j for 
the true signification of a picture is not to be decided 
according to hia fancy, or caprice, but must depend on a 
less wayward and mutable authority. Moreover, as I stated 
in my first Lecture, nnlesa the spectator is aware of the exact 
meaning of the symbol, its introduction in Painting is of 
no service. And though, in order to express certain human 
attribntea in their highest nature, poets and painters have 
not scrupled to decorate the form of man with the wings of 
a bird or the head of a beast, our judgment has no sym- 
pathy with such unnatural and erratic fancies, bclievLng 
that the face of man is capable of giving fuU expression to 
any feeling properly belonging to human nature. 

Nor less ansatigfactoiy do I deem what is termed allegory, 
as unfit for pictorial illustration; and without excepting 
even Rubens, the greatest master ia that department of 
Art, I cannot call to mind a single instance in which its 
influence has been beneficial. Indeed, with very few ex- 
ceptions, and those not from the subject but on account of 
the mechanical power of the artist, its illustration has been 
confined to the most degenerate period of Art, when the 
meretricious qualities of its professors were well adapted to 
the worthless and vain attempt of embodying the supposed 
virtues of their royal patrons. 

Never has the inutility of attempting a revival of the 
past been more painfully conspicuous than in the modem* 
illustrations of the history and poetry of the classic age. 



* 1 Ef ply the term modern to Art from the date of its revival ii 
Italy. 
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The intense ■worship of the beautiful was the peiTading 
spirit of Greek Art, and though the insignificant pictures 
fountl at Pompeii are the only remains of its Painting by 
which we can form any judgment, and which possibly have 
aa much resemblance to the pictures produced in the time 
of Phidias, as the works of Mcngs bear to those of Raffaelle; 
"we may fairly conclude that the age which produced such 
exquisite examples of poetry, sculpture, and architecture, as 
the ravages of time have spared for our delight, was not 
deficient in er|ual]y great professors of the sister Art.. The 
very religion of the Greeks originated in a deep Iotc of 
Nature, and their gods and goddesses were but the types of 
human attributes ; whilst the same spirit permeated their 
mythology, and the ideal beiugs who iuhabifced its shadowy 
domains. The powers of eaiih, air, and water, were em- 
bodied in human forms j the woods resounded to the voice 
of the unseen Pan and his joyous crew ; each spring, 
each grotto, and each fountain had its presiding nymph ; 
and all these were but the embodiment of those feelings 
awakened in the mind by the particular character of the 
place. And however ridiculous in these days may appear 
their ideas of the spiritual world, they produced that 
earnest belief, without which Art fails to excite sympathy. 
For though, as regards sculpture, and more especially 
architecture, tho outward forms of Greek Art may, to an 
unlimited extent, be transmitted by imitatiou, its beauty 
can never be revived by such naeanB.* Sculpture proposes 

• Art, to hare any real inAuence, shonld faithfully represent the 
spirit of tho oge, and the application of any particular style of archi- 
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to itself the representation of the human form, and the 
development of beanty is one of its highest aims ; bnt 
surely beanty, especially of the face, is of infinite variety, 
and may be said to be even local ; and the representation 
of its national type, in any country, cannot be unworthy of 
that noble Art. But whatever inferiority critics may dis- 
cover in the sculptured forms of the Greek goddesses and 
nymphs of modem daya, it is in painting that the efforts of 
Art have been most unsatisfactory ; and whether we regard 
the unimaginative productions of the Bolognese School, the 
coldly correct pictures of Nicholas Poussin, or the frigid 
and pedantic works of Mengs and David, we fail to discover 
the slightest trace of the poetty of the age they sought to 
illuBtrate ; and notwithstanding the marvellous colour and 
richness of composition we see in the works of the greatest 
Venetian masters, we turn away from their illustrations of 
classical subjects with a regret that such high powers should 
have been equandered on such unpropitious themes.* 



tecture, however bonntifal in itself, to any buUding, no matter for what 
purposes it 1b erecteJ, is a proceeding contrary to rtaaon and judgment. 
If, in the erection of their cathedrals, the artists of the middle agea 
had employed the forma of ancient art, they could not have awakened 
those fiolcmn feelings which, however gloomy, were in unison with the 
religious spirit of their times. Nor can the modern architect, by the 
application of Gothic architecture to a huUdiiig devoted to secular 
purposes, in.spire the spectator with those foeliuga which are in keeping 
with the object for which it is erected. 

• Before proceediDg further, 1 would earnestly desire the reader to 
clearly uiidcretand, tliat in estimating the merits of any artist 1 do not 
refer to hia mechanical power, hut solely to the degree of tnithfuL 
feeling he shows in the cmhodiraent of the sulijccts )ie attempts to 
illustrate, A man may be a very great painter indeed, and yet, in the 
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Let na now consider tlie illustration of Scriptnral His- 
tory ; and if on this theme the Art of Painting has reached 
its highest state, bo has its decline been more rapid and 
complete. Independently of the main cause (explained in 
the Second Lectnre) which led to the decline of Art in 
general, the decay in this particular branch has arisen as 
much, or more, from a want of public encouragement as of 
artistic abiUty. For the illustration of the History of 
Ciiristiauity hsB ever called forth the highest qualities of 
Art, and until a narrow Puritanism prevailed, the most 
powerful language imparted to man was not thought un- 
worthy of assisting in the progress of civilisation. In the 
middle ages, the desire to spread the truths of Christianity 
by the illustration of its marvellous history, afforded an 
opportunity for the display of the painter's genius, and the 
call of religion was eagerly responded to ; at first, in all 
the confiding innocence and simple faith of childhood ; 
then in the ftill vigour and belief of manhood ; and lastly, 
in the drivelling idolatry of old age. 

Though, as regards the technical qualities of the Art of 
Painting, the most wonderful works have been produced in 
the illustration of Scriptural History, yet, if we regard the 
treatment of its subjects (in spite of the unrivalled abilities 
of the artists), with the exception of some few pictures to 



fullest sense, not a great artist. And I am the more anxioiia that this 
distinction should be ncceptod, 'because, in granting the titla of great- 
ness to so very few of those artists who Imve pftintcd religious subjects, 
I might Le accused of an. utter inability to appreciats their gr«at 
powers when employed on subjects the character of which they could 
satisfactorily develope. 



which I fihall hereafter allude, they do not evince any 
divine character, Ror do the actors, or the acts, impress us 
as being, in any degree, supernatural. And this defect was | 
owing, not bo much to a want of power as to a want of 1 
feeling, in the artist. At iirst the painters worked for 
Christianity, and their efforts were directed in all earnest 
faith and simplicity to develop its spirit ; but in later times 
the artists laboured solely for the influence of priestcraft, 
and their efforts tended merely to increase the power of 
bigotry over human reason; and thus, according to the 
motives that animated the painter, his works were compara- 
tively beautiful or worthless. 

With all my admu-ation for the simple and unaffected 
works produced in the latter half of the fifteenth century, I 
cannot hut think that the painters have been unduly 
extolled at the expense of those who flourished immediately 
after that period. And let me here inquire into the truth 
of the assertion bo often made, namely, that even before 
Raffaclle, Nature was giving place to Art. Let us not blink 
the question, but regard it Literally. If by Nature is meant 
truth to the character, not only of those objects of which 
we have a visible knowledge, but also of those beings who 
have only a vague and spiritual presence in the mind; and 
if, by Art, is meant conventionality in form, colour, and 
expression, then, indeed, I find no proof to waiTant the 
assertion. There is far more conventionahty apparent in 
those early representations of divinity and humanity than 
we see in the works of Raffaelle or Michael Angelo ; 
for in the former, the mortals are too passionless to be 
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human, and the angels are too mortal to be divine. A 
similar feeling pervades both, and though there is much 
beauty and simplicity in their forms, I cannot accept 
them SA a true representation of Nature, either earthly or 
heaTcnly. 

Kow, if this assertion, that simplicity in time gave way 
to affectation, be applied to the spirit of Art, I grant it 
true, provided you do not overlook that intermediate period, 
when, according to my estimation, the Art of Painting 
reached its highest state of perfection. But to assert that 
the closer approximation to the form and colour of Nature, 
perceptible in Titian's works, the grandeur of Michael 
Angelo, and the expressive power of Raffaelle, were not 
both in technical and imaginative qualities, a very great 
advance on the meagre forma and the passionless faces we 
see in the pictures of an earlier period, is a doctrine wholly 
repugnant to human reason and judgment. As to what is 
termed simplicity, we must discern bow much was the result 
of mere inexperience, before we can clearly discover its 
actual presence in the works of the earlier masters. For 
if this feeling be really owing to a comparative absence of 
troth to Nature, where is the line to be drawn? — and why 
not go back at once to the Byzantine period for examples 
of unartificial painting? Take, for instance, the represen- 
tations of the Virgin Mother and the Infant Saviour, a 
favourite subject with all artists, (and certainly none can 
be more beautiful,) can it be said that the treatment of that 
subject by the early Florentine painters can bear any com- 
parison with the Madonna di San Sisto, by Raffaelle, as 
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regards truth to Nature, either humau or divine? I hare 
often heard their feeling for beauty highly extolled, but it 
seems to me that our artistic notions of Beauty, and also of 
Grace, are very conventional; oa if they were qualities purely 
ideal, and had no protofcyjKJ in living nature, which is absurd, 
for unless Beauty and Grace are perfectly natural, they must 
fail to excite our sympathy, however much ive may affect to 
perceive a higher quality in a partial deviation from 
nature. 

But whatever may be the shortcomings we discover 
the earliest masters, their representations of Divinity were^ 
great indeed when compared with those of the painters who 
flourished after the middle of the sixteenth century. Fo]^| 
whether wo take the conventional expression of Guido, the 
inexpressive eoftncss of Carlo Dolce, the njunby-pambiacss ^ 
of Sassoferrato, the simpering — however natural — pretti- ™ 
ness of Murillo, or the abundant materialism of Rubens, 
they all fail to impait the slightest trace of divinity to the 
characters they pourtrayed. ^ 

Yet, from tho multitude of artists who have failed, how- ^ 
ever gloriously, in depicting the characters of sacred history, 
I would fain exclude Andrea del Sarto, an earnest thongh 
fal man, as may be seen in his own portrait, painted by 
himsclfj and in our National Gallery. Of a thorough indi- 
viduality also; and though his rei^resentations of scriptural 
charact-ers may not be fully imbued with the spirit of 
divinity, yet are they not wholly human, and moreover they S 
are entirely free from the puerilities, the coarseness, and the 
affectation so conspicuous in the works of many of the 
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religious paintera who flourialied in. his time, and most of 
those who lived after him.* 

Great objectioQs have been urged against the eftrlier 
painters, and alao against Raffaelle, for introducing in their 
representations of the Madonna and child, the portraits of 
people living in their own times. Bat whatever appearance 
of anachronism there may be in snch a practice, in reality 
there is none. The representation of the divine characters 
in the picture is not that of their real, but solely of their 
ideal presence, as they are supposed to have appeared in the 
minds of the human persona introduced; and if it be ob- 
jected that they are not shadowy enough to f ulfil this idea 
of their nattire, it must be remembered that the creations 
of fancy, whether in the waking thoughts or in the dreams 
of sleep (especially the latter), take the actual form and 
colour of living nature; and I think that the introduction 
complained of serves to strengthen the impression which the 
artist songht to convey; namely, that the sacred presence is 
a vision and not a reality. 

The charge of anachronism against the Venetian painters 
cannot be so easily removed; but forget the mere title of the 
subject, and their works possess every quality necessary for 
the embodiment of the truth and beauty of Natoi-e, in its 
highest state of perfection. Nor were the ideal qualities 
wanting in Titian, whilst Tintoretto, in this respect, almost 
surpassed every other artist, of whatever school. Amongst 



• Every gallery in Europe contains some pictures of the prolific 
Andrea del Sorto, but his finest works aro undoubtedly the frescoes in 
the cloisters of the Annonziata at Florence, 
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the innumerable martyrdoms of saints wliich oppress us in 
Italian and Spanish Art^ there is no picture which can be 
compared with the massacre of Sfc. Peter, by Titian; it may 
be almost pronounced perfect, and it ahowB that the artist 
was eminent in all the qualities that combine to make a ^M 
great painter. ^^ 

In the treatment of scriptural subjects, the artists who , 
came nearest to perfection are Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. ' 
We are too fond of instituting comparisons where such cannot ^fl 
possibly exist, and both these masters have suffered from the ^H 
practice. The rose is sweet, and the lily is graceful; but who 
shall decide which of the two flowers is the most beautiful? 
And 80, the qualities of those artists were so dissimilar, yet 
it may be said, so equal in power, that it is useless to 
attempt to decide which of the two has the best right to be 
entitled the Prince of Painters. Fortunately, we possess 
the Cartoons of EaffaeUe, and as they contain some of bis 
great qualities, we can judge, to a certain extent, of hia 
power; but as regards Michael Angelo, without seeing 
the Sistine chapel, it is utterly impossible to form the 
slightest notion of his greatness.* 

• Lanzi, in his History of the Art of PaintiDg in Italy, says : "Raf- 
faelle is by comnion consent placed at tlie head of hia profession ; not 
because he excelled all others in every department of painting, but 
because iio other artist hoa ever possessed the various ipialitios of the 
Art united in so high a degree." Other writers follow in the satne 
sti'ain, but 1 think that such is a very erroneous and soperEciial view of 
tl»e question. Nature impresses the painter in varioaa ways, according 
to his individual character : so one artist may see its spirit developed 
in the form ; a. second, in the colour ; a tliird, in the tone ; «ind the 
fourth, in the vuiion, more or less, of all its features. UafTaellu was 
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Compared with these two men, in that particular branch 
of Art which is the immediate object of discussion, all other 
artists seem indeed inferior. For the exquisite grace of 
Correggio, the sweetness and purity of Lionardo, or the 
glowing colour of Titian, though qualities of the highest 
order, arc not such as are most requisite in the treatment of 
subjects of a divine nature. Bat though in this respect 
these artists failed, when compared with RafTaelle and Michael 
Angelo, yet are their religious pictures entirely free from 
the pretension and otlier vicious qualities which disgraced 
the Art of a later jieriod. 

The reputation of an artist must ever be materially 
affected by his choice of subject; for the mind takes little 
heed of ability, however great, if that particular quality is 
wanting, which could alone warrant the painter in attempt- 
ing to treat a theme to which his powers prove inadequate. 
And thus many painters are not duly appreciated, simply 
because they have failed in exciting those feelings which are 
appropriate to the subjects they depicted. It would be 
useless to dwell on the repeated failures of the later Italian 



great only in. tlie same sense as others were great, namely, in the 
degree of his sticcess in realising liis conceptions ; and if he is 
entitled to bo called the greatest pninter, it is because the ideas he 
embodied were of a higher nature and required corrcsiioiiding powers 
for their developiueut. Inferior to otliers in almost every tvohuical 
quality of art, he excelled them all in dramatic power, which includes 
expression and auglit else tliat serves tn impress the spectator with the 
character of the subjects depicted ; and such power will ever most 
successfully appeal to hiimiin sympathy. Moreover, no other artist, 
and even he only once (in the Madoiiua di San Sisto), has ever given 
the corjxinal presence of divinity, whose nature, however strongly 
felt, seems incapable of embodiment. 
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jiaiiiters; for nearly three hundred years they have latwured 
in utter darkness of soul, yet unfortunately with such ill- 
bestowed diligence, that every church in town and Tillage 
is full of representations of scriptural subjects which awaken 
no reverential feeling, and martyrdoms which only excite our 
intense disgust. 

The Spanish paintcra were particularly wanting in the 
power to impart divinity to holy themes. Their works 
have all the gloom of monaaticism, and none of the peace- 
pivinp Holemnity of religion. With all his great qualities, 
Murillo failed too; for I cannot accept his bouquets of 
pretty children as representations of angelhood, nor his 
simpering — however naturally pretty — ^maidens as typical of 
u woman whose beauty mast have been strongly irabned 
with a pride, which holiness had elevated and sorrow had 
purified. In alnvish obedience to their patrons of the cloister 
they revelled, not in those events of scriptural history, cal- 
culated to elevate find refine mankind, but in the represen- 
tiition of pretended miracles and revolting martyrdoms, 
di'Jiwn from the lives of self-elected saints. And even the 
lirilliant example of Velasqnez, and the unrivalled excellence 
of his pictures failed to influence his successors or to bring 
about a return to n moi-e healthy practice. 

Ill this respect Uuliena, from his very power of capti- 
vating the Benscs, was a great offender, inasmuch as he 
never awakens the slightest feeling of veneration by his 
treatment of Scriptural history. Even in the picture of the 
Crucifi.xion, which is one of his finest works, the incident 
which most aflects the spectator is the action of the thief 
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who, in the agony produced by the breaking of his leg, has 
torn tia foot from the nail which held it to the cross. And, 
indeed, whatever wouder is excited by the dexterity and the 
fecundity of Rubens, his work cannot, in strict justice, be pro- 
nounced great, for his fatal facility eyer prevented him Jioni 
attaining the highest purpose of Art; he excites astonish- 
ment but no sympathy, nor does the admiration of the heart 
follow the pleasure produced on the eye. In Art, the 
powers of the hand and the mind are seldom combined in 
an eqnal'degree, and without seeking to establish any rule, 
I have observed that those pictures which evince any depth 
or subtlety of expression seldom, if ever, possess those 
charms of execution which fascinate us in works of a 
different character. For the very striving to impart a cer- 
tain expression to a face, and the obliterations consequL'nt 
on repeated failures, will often result in the destruction of 
much that, as mere painting, was excellent; and this only 
proves how requisite it is that the artist should decide on 
what ia essentially necessary to the full realisation of his 
idea before he uses the brush to express it. 

If Vandyke, in the few scriptural pictures he executed, 
does not arouse any very deep feeling, he, at least, never 
oflfenda us by even the slightest taint of the coarseness and 
the meretricious qualities of his dashing master. It is impos- 
sible to conjecture what he inight have done had he con- 
tinued to decorate the churches and convents of his own 
country: but fortunately for us, and, I think, for him, too, 
he found employment of a very different character in this 
island, which resulted in the production of works which, in 

B 2 
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their particular department of Art, may bear comparison 
with those of almost every other painter. 

Few were the artists of the French Scliool who treated of 
Scriptural history; hut yet it conbnved to produce one 
painter whose works will ever be a useful warning to others : 
that painter was Le Sueur^ and we may say that his 
influence on Art-, in France, has extended until a very late 
period. Yet, in the utter want of feeling displayed, or of 
any ennobling qualities, I am inclined to place him lower 
than even the lowest of the Italian artists. •NicholaB 
Poussin, of whom I have spoken before, was not so feeble,^« 
but, as a Scriptural painter, is scarcely above metliocrity. ^| 

In more recent times, artists have attempted to awaken a 
fresh interest in Scriptural subjects by a stricter attention 
to local truth. Let us inquire how far this attempt to 
impart local character succeeds in realising the ideas formed 
of the personages of Scripture. There are deeper truths 
than those which are merely apparent to the eye, and in the 
rendering of which painting surely may rank with poetry. 
Moreover, events which have occurred long ago, especially 
those of a my-stei-ious nature, and of which the actors are 
regarded with special veneration, are but as dreams; and 
therefore, in their pictorial illustration, a strong a]>proach 
to Nature is calculated to destroy the mental picture. ^| 
When we think of the celebrated personages of Sacred ^1 
history, we have little thoiight of their local character, but 
regard them as typical of human natmre in general rather 
than of any particular race; and the clinging tenderness of 
Euth, or the lofLy courage of Judith, can be fully imparted 
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to B face without insistiug OQ any peculiarity of feature in 
the nation t-o which they belonged. Take, for instance, one 
of those gorgeous supper-scenes, painted by Paul Veronese; 
whatever dissatisfaction is felt on looking at the picture, 
arises ft'om the absence of divinity in the representation of 
our Sayioui' or of any other sacred character introduced, rather 
than from a want of attention to local truth. By the intro- 
duction of Jewish men and women, in lieu of Venetians, he 
might have imparted a more correct idea of the locality of 
the scene, but, most certainly, what he might have gained 
thereby in ti-uth, he would have lost in beauty. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory representation of our Saviour, as man, 
is that painted by Titian in a picture called " The Tribute- 
money," now in the gallery at Dresden. The elevated 
character of the face, with its solemn and son'owing expres- 
sion, go far to realise our idea of that divine personage; and 
yet, no doiibt, it was painted from a Venetian, for it has no 
resemblance to the j^eculiar character of the Jewish race; 
and, as an eloquent writer has truly observed, he wlio can- 
not paint a Madonna from an Englishwoman, could scarcely 
hope to succeed, were he to ransack the whole world of 
Jewiy for a model. 

This strict attention to local truth is therefore of no real 
assiBtance in imparting grandeur, nor can it be accepted as 
a token of high ability. For all great work, in every Art, 
rejecting the feeble tribute of delight or curiosity, produces 
a mysterious feeling akin to awe; and so absorbs the mind 
as to make it forgetful of that particular Ait ivhich is the 
immediate object of contemplation. It appeals by its wlwU 
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and not bjr its puts; eroy qnalikj eoatzAateg ita pnfier 

fnwsff to tliA imfeMiag rftli^ WTtWl^ fmHfWf<it» lonOBlf 

liken a greafc wwk ia pmbji b b to • iae pieee of hok^ 
where the melodr and liansooT eqiuDj assist is pt mladii g 
the effect. Whoi we sar, " that b a beaatifal mtAoij^ or 
" that is a beaatHal bit of colour," be aasared tint die -mkA 
which calls forth each partial jmiae is nol naBg great. 
And this affinity of one Art to another mar be traced in all. 
It has often been obsored that the highest form of any one 
Art is where it partakes, more or less, of the qualities of 
another Art; thus, we hear a fine poem defined as "painting 
in words," and a fine pictoi^ described as the eloqoence of 
colour. Again in music, is not the sensation aronsed by its 
full harmony, akin to that produced by a richly -coloured 
picture ?• And we may even discern the presence of 

* In the Bonlless oblivion prodnced by materulism ire lose si^t of 
the deepest beaaties of erery Art We call music "sensnal and 
Tague," and deny its powers of expression simply because it cannot 
give the form and colonr of Nature, forgetting that it has the higher 
faculty of re-awakening the feelings produced by the sight of Nature, 
whose mysterious spirit appeals to the aonl through the ear even more 
than through the eye. There is no work in any art which shows such 
truth to nature, or is such a masterpiece of colouring, as Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony ; — producing, by merely audible means, those 
feelings, strong in youlh but weakening with age, which overflow the 
heart in the jireMcnce of Nature — when its lining works seem to exhale 
in gratiludej to their Creator ; and in the restless though fuint dui 
around us we recognise soiuids of joy, as if the flowers and the grass, 
in n tunofnl bruatb of adoration, unbosomed their beauty to the 
inornitijj light The artist who compoee<1 a work which can thus act 
on tlt»! soul, is not only a Tnusician but also a poet, and even a painter, 
ineruly employitig sound ns a means to embody his ideas. So, in 
(luitititig, we feel at times as if there vf&n sound as well as form, and 
thul it njipcals to the ear as to the eye, having more eloquence in ita 
iinpiimivo Kilenco than even music or poetry could impart. 
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pamtiag in scnlpture. As a proof of the latter assertion, I 
would point out some works by Luca della Robbia, in the 
Gallery at Floreoee, representing groups of boys singing, 
which, in their truth to character and expression, remind 
one of painting ; and more especially is this the case with 
respect to an unfinished bas-relief by Michael Angelo, in 
the same Gallery, representing the Madonna and Child (of 
which subject the Eoyal Academy of Arts possesses a fine 
example by the same artist). In looking at these works, it 
wonld seem as if each sti'oke of the chisel had been given 
with a view to the eflFect produced on the tone rather than 
on the/crw. Moreover, those parts which are finished are 
so soft and fleshy, and the outline is apparently so inde- 
finable, that you entirely forget the material employed, and 
for a time arc not aware of the absence of coloui'. And this, 
I conceive, is a sign of really great Art. 

Such, snper-eminently, was the Art of Tintoretto ; and if 
you would clearly perceive the vast diiference between the 
reckless smear of slovenlineiis or the pretentious flourisli of 
dexterity, and the lightning flash of genius, too fidl of 
eloquence to lose time in softening the edges of its rugged 
thoughts; go and study the works of that master. To 
gome men (I speak it not profanely) is given the imwer to 
separate tlie surrounding chaos into masses of light and 
shade, and on them, as it were, sculpturing the requisite 
forms, to grasp the subject in all its entirety. Of such a 
rare Nature was the mighty genius of Tintoretto, and of a 
thorough individuality, too, for he was like no artist who 
lived before him, nor has anyone been like him siucc j and 
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the same can only be said, with criual force, of Velasquez. 
I do not mention this as being any cause of disparagement 
to other artists ; but the fact remains, that whereas, in all 
other painters you can trace, in however slight a degree, 
the influence of others, these two men, like Minerva 
Bpringiug up completely armed at her birth, seem, meta- 
phorically speaking, to have been from the first in full 
possession of the power they displayed. The great features 
of Tintoretto's chai-acter, as pourtrayed in his works, are 
vigour, directness of aim, and solemnity ; and in the power 
of awakening in the mind of the siiectator those feelings 
which would be aroused by the contemplation of the actual 
scene, few, if indeed any painters, have equalled that great 
artist, especially in those subjects which are of a solemn or 
terrific nature. The unearthly gloom pciTading his picture 
of the Crucifixion produces at first sight, a solemn feeling, 
which prepares the mind for the terrible event therein 
depicted, long before the eye has time to scrutinise the 
details. No attempt to produce a graceful flow of line is 
there apparent, but on the contrary a most eloquent con- 
tempt of what are termed the rules of composition. 
Boldly, the cross bearing one of the thieves, strikes across 
the ])icture ; tlie very actions of the men who are elevating 
it strengthening the position. Every part of the work 
equally contributes to the complete unveiling of the spirit 
of the scene. No pause is given wherein the heait can give 
vent to admiration and wonder ; but from incident to 
incident the mind is whirled along so rapidly, that all 
other feelings become absorbed in one of deep awe, and, 
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in breathless silence, we bow down before the mighty 
Master. Xever, indeed, baa the subject been treated so 
powerfally; that picture, once seen, is never forgofctea; 
for, witliout any accurate recollection of its details, a 
solemn dream of that terrific scene for ever after haunts 
the mind. 

Yet again above fhis, and, indeed, in my opinion, the 
highest achievement which the Art of Painting is capable 
of performing, is the embodiment of those sacred characters, 
whose divine attributes we feel deeply, and yet are unable 
to express, and for the development of which poetry is too 
vague and painting too material. And yet I do know of 
some few pictures, the very execution of which seems as 
much the effect of inspiration as is the conception ; not a 
quality apart, but inseparable from the visible character of 
the works in question. So much is this the case, that no 
copy or engraving (and thousands have been made) have 
ever possessed a single spark of the divinity seen in the 
originals ; nur do I believe that the very artists of those 
works could have reproduced, even by a copy of their 
own, the impression made by the original pictui'es. Of 
this high character are the Madonna di San Sisto, by 
Raffaelle, in the Dresden Gallery, and two or three of 
the Prophets by Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome. 

I was but young when I first beheld the picture by 
Railaelle to which I allude ; but the impression then pro- 
duced on my mind by that divine work has only been 
strengthened by subsequent observation. I then knew of 
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it only throngh tho medinm of copies and engraTiugs, and 
though I fully expected to see a beautiful conception, I 
had no idea that I should behold a picture whose qualities 
raise it so far above all other mortal works. The effect pro- 
duced on me each time I entered the room wherein it was 
placed is easier felt than described. Though Burrounded by 
some of the finest works of Art,* it immediately absorbs 
the spectator's attention; and there seems such a hah 
about that picture, that he forgets the reality of the scene 
in the dream which is there unfolded. Truly, that Child is 
the father of the Man, whose sad, yet proud history, is 
written in his wonderful expression. There is a melan- 
choly, deep, and even stem character in the face, which at 
times is faintly seen in some children, as if the spirit of 
unrealised manhood cast a gloom over the unreflecting 
happiness of childhood. His brow is heavy with thought, 
and from its light the curled locks flow backward, a^ if 
fearing to hide aU its majesty and beauty. Serenely be 
looks upon the world, bright in the full intelligence of all 
the blessings he is destined to bestow ; and yet that bright- 
ness is clouded by the foreshadow of impending fate. Still, 
calmly resigned, though by virtue of his mortality touched, 
but not in anger, at the thought of all the scorn and hatred 
he must receive from man before his divine mission be 
accomplished. And then, with what an unearthly fascina- 
tion does the Virgin mother rivet the attention of the 
beholder! Her lifjuid eyes are streaming with maternal 



TLis pictiiro is uow placed in o roum by itselt 
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pride at the pjlorioas destiny of her heaven-born child, and 
yet that pride is tinged with a deep sorrow, prophetic of 
the sufferings that must embitter his mortal career. Even 
to the unbeliever in Christianity, and, therefore, ignorant 
of the divine nature of its founder, there must appear some- 
thing in that mother and child which would create in him 
an idea of a more spiritual nature, than the presence of 
mere mortality could unfold. For, indeed, there is no 
picture in the whole world that can bear comparison with 
that inspired production. All other works, however won- 
derful, I can believe it possible for human genius to have 
executed; but this one alone breathes of a supeniahiral 
power, given, hut once, and perhaps never to be witnessed 
again. 

Of a like character, though scarcely possessing such en- 
rapturing qualities, arc some of the Prophets^ painted by 
Michael Angelo, especially the Isaiah and the Jere- 
miah. Who, looking on those solemn represeutationa of 
Heaven's most inspired men, does not feel gradually for- 
getful of all mortal things, whilst standing in the presence 
of beings of a higher order than mere humanity confers? 
Messengers from the Almighty, eloquent with his fiery 
denunciations, stem as becomes men appointed to perform a 
mission of wrath, yet mortal in the sorrow they feel at the 
fearfal doom impending over their cherished country and 
race. 

Nor less mighty are the Sibyls. The Persian, rapt in 
thought, or the Cumean poring over the book of fate, struck 
with awe at the stupendous secrets therein revealed. And I 
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but select these figures as powerful examples of the gi-andeur 
and the almost superhuman might which reigns tlu'oughout 
that f^igantic work by Michael Angelo.* 

A trace of this high ideal power is apparent in the upper 
part of Titian's picture of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
now in the Ualltiry at Venice. No simpering maiden there 
represents the Mother of all Sorrows, but a majestic woman 
who has bome her full share of grief and anxiety in this 
world; and her resignation is shown in the sweet humility 
and serenity with which she aece[)ts her glorious hour of 
triumph, yet with a dawning ecstasy of delight, as of a 
sleeper awakened by the morning sun from a long dream of 
pain. From the earth-tinted atmosphere, she floats upwards 
into such a heavenly light as has never been painted before, 
surrounded by glorifying angels, glowing in the celestial 
halo of the divine presence. There is even a sacred feeling 
produced by the representation of the Almighty, half-emerg- 
ing fi'om the light, which is not aroused by other works; 
though all embodiments of the Supreme Being must natu- 
rally fail to satisfy our vague and shapeless dreams of God- 
head ; whereas, owing to his brief assumption of humanity, 
we aie more easily reconciled to a material representation of 
our Saviour, provided, as in Raffaelle's child, the divine spirit 
peers through its mortal covering. 

* Nor Wiis llichael Aiigulo deficient in Ihe power of embodying the 
softer emulioiis ol' tlio lieart. In the jncture (on tbe ceiling of the 
Sistiiic Chnpel), reiiresi'nting tho creation uf Eve, tlio }mH'-nwakeuo(i i 
fecliuj; of noW'boiTi delight is exi|uij(itt:ly remlei-ed, and the grace of 
her figure, as she turus iu gratitude to lier Maker, tttimut be well 
aurpns&ed. 
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Other than these, I know of no pictures capable of Btir- 
ring^ the profonndest depths of the soul, or of kindling that 
mysterions feeling which is often awakened by solemn 
harmony; for Music, though its strains be polluted by 
mortal passion, is still to my mind, /fie Soul's lost language; 
a language so vague and indescribable, so faint and fleeting, 
that it needeth the temporary stoppage of Life's mortal 
pulse, to catch those scarcely audible sounds, which instil a 
dream of a former and a purer existence.* 

And yet, however great may be your admiration of these 
and other glorious works of the past, it shtmld serve to free, 
and not to fetter, your individual spirit, otherwise its influence 
will be most pernicious. For though Nature may, possibly, 
create the genius, it is chance alone which directs the par- 
ticular form in which it shall be developed; so that unless 
the very same cii-cuiu stances again occur, all the efforts of 
human ability will bo unavailing to renovate the spirit of 
bygone Art. If, on looking at a picture, yon are immedi- 
ately struck by its resemblance to another work, however 
wonderful, depend upon it, whatever maybe its other merits, 
it is wanting in that essential element of greatness, namely, 
iNDiviDTjiLiTy. For to be creative in the thouglit, and yet 
imitative in the manner of expressing it, is not characteristic of 
real genius, the presence of whose spirit is ever felt throngh- 



* Does not music arouse emotions wliicli, from their comparative 
unintellif^bility, seem to belong to an etistenca we canuot sliapo, but 
with wliit^li we liavc yet some affinity thron^^ tnelndy 7 which, though 
breritliiiig of sorrow from morttil lips, was erst the eluquent mterprtter 
of eternal joy ? 
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out every portion of & work, however seemingly unimportant. 
Were another Titian to arise, he would not copy the Titian 
of old, but would find in the Nature around him fit mate- 
rials for the display of his gorgeous powers. Therefore, all 
imitation, / care not in what Art, whether of the classical, 
the mediicval, or indeed, of any other style is bat a partial 
abandonment of reason; for it shows an utter forgctftilness 
of the special gift imparted to each living soul, and to learn 
how to make the best use of that divine gift your school 
must be living Nature, and not dead Art. Vast is the field 
sown by her hands; the frait is ever in eternal bloom, and 
within human reach; pluck it freely; there is enough for 
all without having recourse to dishonest means to obtain 
your desires, or stripping the dead to walk abroad in bor- 
rowed plumes. But remember, that whatever you receive 
from Nature is not given, but merely lent for a wise pur- 
pose; therefore, bearing in mind the parable of the hidden 
talent, let it not be your fate to lament that either through 
negligence, or ignorance, or a still more unpardonable con- 
tempt, you have not employed the gift within you, but have 
sought to conceal your needless poverty by making use of 
the wealth of others. But rather, at the close of your pro- 
fessional career, may you be able to reflect, with pride and 
with pleasure, that what you have reaped from nature, aye 
to the utmost gleaning, even that you have rctumed for the 
benefit of Nature's children, multiplied a hundred-fold. 
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Gentlemen, — In my previous Lectures I have attempted 
to show what should be the aim of the Artist, and I have 
endeavoared to strcngthai my argument by repeated refer- 
ences to the works of tliose who have contributed so much 
to the advancement and the glory of Ait. It is my inten- 
tion, in this last ttiscourse, to oflFer, in all humility, a few 
words of advice, as t^ the means which shall best enable 
the student to attain success. In performing this most 
important part of my task, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
some repetition, however slight, and if in doing so I produce 
any feeling of -weariness, I can only plead as an excuse my 
earnest desire to be of some service. 

To that end, namely, to the attainment of success, four 
things are absolutely necessary: — Firstly, a deep love of 
Nature; secondly, an implicit faith and belief in the dignity 
and the beneficial influence of Art; thirdly, an unswerving 
resolution, undaunted by failure, to attain the object in 
view; and lastly — nor of the least importance — an untiring 
industry. "With these, all may be accomplished within the 
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reach of haman abilityj but without them, notbiag. And- 
first, of Nature, the rendering of whose inimite Tariety and 
beauty is the highest gift the painter possesses, and the 
thorough knowledge of whose works can only be acquired 
by that earnestness which ever accompanies a labour directed 
by love; and could the jittainment of that knowledge be 
reached through the eCroi"ts of others, the art of painting 
would be unworthy of the slightest consideration. There- 
fore, would I make Nature the student's first and sole 
instructor; and, putting pencil or brusli in the child's hands, 
I would say, "Go forth; whatever object impresses yon, 
copy it faithfully, and so, obtaining real knowledge, you 
shall become a Man; but if, in the hope of reaching the 
goal by a shorter and easier method, you copy the impres- 
eions of another, you will ever remain a Child, but without 
a child's innocence and simple faith; and the Gospel of 
Nature, so full of divine truths, shall henceforth be a sealed 
book to your corrupted mind." 

Therefore, even as a means of education, all mere copying 
of the works of other painters is, in my humble opiniori, but 
lost labour, only leading, at best, to the attainment of the 
manner and not the spirit of the original. For no imitation 
of the outward surface can give you any knowledge of the 
means by which the final effect was produced; and even if it 
could, the practice would not be wholesome. It were better 
that you should stumble a hundred times, and through eacli 
healthy fall acquire additional strength and determination 
10 reach the final goal, than that you should be led like a 
cripple through the difficulties that lie in your path, and 
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which can only be saccessfully overcome by your own reso- 
lute Tvill. I know that the example of Reynolds will be 
cited in opposition to these views; but his case only affords 
a BtriMng proof of the truth of the adage with respect to 
eiceptionB. No doubt he was constantly striving to dis- 
cover the hidden practice of the great Venetian painters,* 
but so strong was his individaahty, that in spite, rather than 
on account of that practice, he became a reality and not 
merely an appearance; a very Apostle of Art, and not the 
mere disciple of any particular creed. 

Yet, whilst I thus insist on the ntter futility of believing 
that you can acquu-o the excellence of an artist by copying 
his works, I would by no means restrain your admiration, 
or deny that the study of all that is truly great in the Art 
of the past and present is beneficial to your real pi'ogress. 
For it is only by the discovery of the beauties and the dcfecta 
of great painters, and learning how fax they recede from or 
approach to the truth of Nature, that you can arrive at any 
correct estimate of what is really gi-eat. I only warn you 
not to let your admiration lead you to suppose that by 
imitation you can acquire the results of another's experience; 
and I insist the more on the evils of copying, because, in 
the pursuit of any art^ youth is ever prone to imitate what 



* It is even said that ho acrnped a fine picture, by Titian, down to 
the very ground iu oi'Jer to discover the process the artist had 
employed ; but tli9 tnith of this ussurlion is doulttetl by Leslie and 
other great authorities ; and, indeed, it is difficult to believe that one 
who 80 fully appreciated the works of Titian, and who well knew that 
a method of pauiting is the result of individual experience, could 
deliberately destroy a fine painting for such a viiin jmrjiose. 
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has first awakened its hidden feelings. Yet strive rather to 
follow the means by which anotlier has reached excellence 
than endeavonr to imitate that excellence itself, and never 
estimate the value of a work bj its resemblance to the style 
of anotlier, however great that may be, bnt simply according 
to the tmths your experience has gained. No doubt your 
judgment will vary with increased knowledge, bnt at all 
times it will be so far true and besilthy, in that it derives its 
strength from your own convictions, and is not affected by 
the judgment of others. Fear not the charge of inconsis- 
tency; consistency to truth is not to be confounded with a 
mere obstinacy in clinging to our previous opinions. "We 
may change them daily, and yet equally proclaim truth; 
and on the other hand, they may remain unchangetl, and 
we shall only utter falsehoods. The first course, if followed 
in sincerity and not from a wilful lore of change, is a sign 
of humility and wisdom; but the second, unless resulting 
from profound comiction, is the sui'e mark of vanity and 
ignorance. 

On the other hand, avoid all approach to eccentricity. 
Ignorance may mistake it for genius, and through the 
responsive echoes of imbecility and folly, the error may for 
a time prevail ; but, sooner or later, its nakedness, like that 
of all falsehood, shall be exposed. Do not suppose that 
because a picture is merely different in manner to all 
previously produced, that such originality, unless bom of 
tnith, can be the offspring of real genius. Shakespeare, 
Beethoven, and Raffaelle were men of real genius; but the 
Othello, the Pastoral Symphony, and the Cartoons are 
j: >: ... ^. : : 
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not eccentric. Beware, therefore, of accepting anything as 
truth merely because it is opposed to general praxitice. For 
though it may not be in the power of any number of men 
to point out the right road to truth, it were folly to suppose 
that by merely taking the opposite direction, Buccess could 
be fiually attained. Youth is especially ready to welcome 
change, and to believe that it can find a shorter road to 
excellence than the one so long followed. Full of hope, 
and buoyant in Bpirit, it often rejects the well-trodden path, 
and, avoiding its dust and turmoil, trusts to arrive at the 
goal by a more pleasant route, believing it has ever time to 
retrace its steps in case of failure. No great evil this if it 
reboandfl, before it be too late, from the errors that sorronnd 
it like brambles; for that love of Nature, which ever accom- 
panies the tme artist, with its warning voice shall rescue 
him from the many dangers to which the inexjierience of 
youth is ever exposed. 

Secondly. The upholding the dignity of Art and in- 
creasing its benefical influence will ever be the chief study 
of every sincere artist; and, according to the high reputation 
he has justly acquired, and his earnest endeavours never to 
lower that reputation, will those great objects in proportion 
be attained. And yet I know of no duty more difficult to 
perform than this; not that the desire to acquire wealth 
always originates through the absence of all ennobling 
qualities; for necessity, and the wish to promote the welfare 
of relations and friends, will often lead to the endeavour to 
procure the means of indulging in the prai;tice of such social 
virtue. But it is unfortunate that whatever emanates from 
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an artist of acknowledged reputation, will ever be received 
by tliD pablic with a blind prejudice; and our partial admi- 
ration is ingenious in finding excuses for the very same 
errors which we reftise to overlook in artists of inferior note. 
Moreover, so long as the world is content to bestow as 
liberal a reward for an imfmislied and hasty production as for 
a more complete work, it would require a mind possessed of 
an unparalleled power of self-denial not to take advantage 
of such undiscriminating generosity. And the greater the 
reputation of the painter,, the more will he be tempted to 
produce works whicli may increase his wealth, but which, 
most assiiredly, sooner or latter, will injure his reputation. 
I have heard it said that an artist may at times paint for 
money and still attend to the call of fame; but fame is a 
jealous mistress, and scorns a divided attention; and such a 
practice, even though only partially pursued, can but serve 
to deaden his nobler faculties. Moreover, I doaht the 
wisdom of such a procedure; for most certainly will the 
value of an artist's works be increased in proportion to their 
high qualities and the great difficulty of obtaining a specimen 
of his abilities; and I hold it to be the supreme duty of 
every member of the profession to fully carry out his works 
according to his judgment and experience, and never to 
spare labour, or slight his well-earned reputation from a 
hasty desire to acquire wealth. 

A still higher duty has the artist to perform in main- 
taining the beneficial influence of Art. This can only be 
done by elevating the taste of the public: ever putting 
before it the most refined examples of truth and beauty, and 
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never pandering to a low and vitiated appetite. We are too 
apt to disparage pubKc taste in matters of Art, forgetting 
that its state really depends on the artist; and if, through 
indifference or neglect, he leaves this duty to be performed 
by others, he cannot marvel at the consequences. More- 
over, there is a healtMness in public opinion, arising from 
its very ignorance of established rules, that makes it in- 
different to those peciUiar excellences which atti-act the 
mere connoisseur; and however low we may pretend to rate 
the taste of the multitude, you wQl find it ever ready to 
appreciate the highest excellence, provided it be the result of 
natural eloquence, and not a borrowed reflection of genius. 
And, in truth, the artist should be the teacher, and not its 
pupil, as is too often the case; and his constant endeavour 
should be to produce works which shall create admiration 
rather than merely receive it ready made, by bringing his 
Art to the level of popular inteUigenee. It may be said 
that what an artist admires moat, is not always that which 
best pleases the public. The stem truth of Velasquez, 
Titian, and Rembrandt may not delight even educated 
people 80 much as the sickly sentimentality of Greuze, the 
vapid beauty of Gnido, or the insipidity of Carlo Dolce. 
For, mersed in worldly pnrsuits, men have little time or 
temper for reflection, and so long as they receive pleasure, 
they pay little heed whether the souroe from whence it 
springs be pure. Moreover, custom, wiiich more often per- 
petuates error than truth, sheds its baneful influence on 
Art, and what the eye has long been accustomed to regard 
as good work, wiU seldom receive even the most trifling 
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inTCBtigation of the mind. And thna the semblance is 
accepted for the reality; mistaking prettincss for beauty; 
caricature for expression; dexterity for power; talent for 
genius; nay, even falsehood for truth. But there is as 
much difference between prettiness and beauty as there is 
between love and lust; the one sensual, and a toy for the 
eye; the other intellectual, and food for the mind. So mere 
dexterity works for itself alone, and, like all such outward 
decking, is meretricious: whereas real power, working for 
the end, is neyer outwardly obtrusive; being deeply felt and 
not merely seen.* 

Thirdly. Tiiere is no quality of more importance to the 
attainment of success in any pursuit in life than a resolute 
will, undaunted by failure, to accomplish the object in view. 
More than all other workers does the artist need it, for he 
is surrounded by influences of so varied a character, that if 



• Pictures may bo divided bronJly into two classes : tliose whieli 
attract the eye, end those which appeal to the heart. As regards the 
fonner, the fascination ends with tlio ellcct on the senses, and their 
charms do iiot possess that influence on the niitid which real power 
creates. The value of a work depends mainly on fiishion, and rises 
and falls according to its caprices, Etty'a works, at the latter part of 
his life, and iinmediatoly after his death, were sold at more than 
double the price they now fetch ; and a visit to an auction-room will 
prove that high prices are no e^^dcnco of high quuJitiea. Tho ^eat 
evil of dexterity, however, is its tendency to dagenerate into raiin- 
nerism ,• and an artist must be possessed of great powers to extricate 
himself from tho dangers of a hital facility. The differences between 
dexterity and real power may bo clearly seen in Wilisiu's "Blind 
Fiddler," and his "Monk at a- Confessiunal " ; and had he lived 
longer, I feel sure that he would have been as great in his latter days, 
from the ab.tenco of mannerism, as he was conspicuous for its proseuce 
in earlier life. 
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he be of too sensifciTe or diffident a nature, he will oft<3n. be 
led to miBtmst his powers, and to believe that either the 
object he has in view is not worthy of attainment, or else 
that the means taken to accomplish it will be ineffectual. 
Now, no great work can ever be fully performed without 
a proper amount of confidence on the paii of the artist; for 
the belief that success will be attained, coupled with the 
modesty and good sense to acknowledge a partial or total 
failure, will ever lead to more successful efforts. Such con- 
fidence as arises from the knowledge of your own earnestness, 
intcgiity, and industrj-, is an unening sign of health and 
strength; and very different ft'ora that which is merely the 
result of a blind belief in natural ability — we talk of innate 
power, and regard certain qualities as our birthright, with- 
out inquiring how much of what we so ascribe to Naturo 
might be more justly ascribed to the force of circumstances 
alone. Because we caimot trace, step by step, each circum- 
stance that contributed to the attainment of the excellence 
we admire, we are too apt to consider it the gift of Natoi'e : 
truly, a consolatory belief, and an easy method of getting 
over the diiiiculty, but rather apt to interfere mth our indivi- 
dual efforts. For I am a firm believer in the healthy doctrine 
that man can accomplish whatever he earnestly wills j not 
passively, but actively; not in dreams, but in absolute work.* 



* I say tliis adviseiUy, nnij not presumptnonsly. The Wish is too 
ofton mistaken for the Will. A inau says, " 1 wish to be great," aiid 
ho is no nearor the object of his desires ; but if frmn feeling, and not 
from rnnity, ho says, " I will be great, " it implies a consciousness, 
however given, that he has the power, if wisely directed, to become 
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Again; unless the artist possesses this unswerving rcso- 
Intion to attain his object, the very example of success ■will 
have a deterring influence on his progress. But he must 
remember that success is not always proportioned to loftiness 
of aim.* Inunersed in worldly affairs, heavy with strife, we, 
for the most part, in our moments of relaxation, seek to be 
freed from any strain on the mind; we would be merely 
amused, and not instructed, Therefore, we must look rather 
to the quality than to the amount of success, to test the real 
value of the attainments that command it; and in giving 
due credit to the prosperous actor on life's stage, we should 
endeavour to discern how much of the result attained is 
owing to the greatness of his own abilities, and how much 
to prejudice, or the errors of judgment on the part of his 
admirers-t 

• The most popular literature of the present time affords nbundaTit 
evidence that succoss ia that, as in orery Art, is indeed uot propor- 
tioned to loftiness of aim. It is a sad thing to know that hooks, an 
acquaintance with which & ivorann even thirty years ago would have 
blushed to have acknowledged, are now eagerly read, and their worst 
features freely discussed by girls in their teens ; and, madder still, to 
find that writers — aye, women ! gifted with great intellect, should 
employ their povcer to spread a fascination over vice j thus leading the 
young, especially of the goutler sex, to believe that the interest they 
may awaken in. society will be in proportion to their vices, and nut 
their virtues. With such teaching, why marvel that a retiriDg 
modesty, which ia woman's sweetest charm, should be considered a 
sign of soulless insipidity ; or that a girl, whose modesty of heart is 
unquestionable, should adopt, with dangerous recklessness, the hold 
manner of those whom, though in tenderness of heart she may pity, 
irora feminine instinct she must despise? 

t It is a very common error to mistake popularity for real groatncss. 
Judged by sucli an estimate, the gcuius of Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn must pale before tiia flashy talent of Verdi ; and the 
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And this leads me to the consideration of an influence 
which, from its power over public taste, may materially 
affect the artist's progress. The increasing interest felt on 
all matters pertaining to the Fine Arts has given birth to a 
Science from the influence of which our predecessors, 
happily, were entirely exempt. That science is public 
criticism. In former times, when an artist's work was com- 
pleted and placed before tlie public, he could estimate the 
effect it produced, and judge with what degree of success he 
had accomplished his object. For however varied might be 
the opinions of the many, they were perfectly natural, and 
beyond the reach of extraneous influence; but now it would 
seem that the reputation of an artist most, to a very great 
extent, depend upon the opinions of the few, each possibly 
setting up for himself a different standard of excellence. 
For public criticism, on everything indeed, must naturally 
have a gi'eat influence on the larger portion of mankind, 
which may be said to be composed of two clasBes, namely, 
those who are too idle to think, and those whose minds are 
powerless for that pm-pose; and if it is conducted in a 
conscientious manner, uninfluenced by party spirit, or by 
pereonal feeling, it cannot fail to be of some benefit, if only 
to awaken an interest which might otherwise have lain 
dormant. Nevertheless, the artist should be the real arbiter 
of artistic excellence, and therefore the sole fashioner of 
public taste; for however trite may be the observation, it is 
an ondeniable fact that no one can be competent to form a 

sweat Tnadrigals of our old English composers must give way to the 
catchy stniina sung by miustrels with hkckoned faces. 
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correct estimate of the qualities of any Art, unless he has 
acquired that knowledge and cxpencnco which can alone be 
obtained through the same means as the artist has employed; 
and this applies more especially to the Art of painting, of 
which so many qualities are purely technical. And yet, 
unfortunately, the mere faculty of writing well has led many 
men (of great abiUties and possessing a soimd judgment on 
other matters) to indulge freely in criticising a subject of 
which they have not acquired a knowledge requisite for the 
purpose; and their words have obtained an influence which, 
in truth, they should never have possessed. But though the 
effect of such criticism is pernicious to the progress of Art, 
from its power over those who are not competent to jadge 
for themselves? yet is it of little moment if its praise does 
not confirm the artist in a bad course, or its censure deter 
him from pursuing a path wisely chosen. Therefore, let 
him not be elated by the one, or disheartened by the other, 
for such weakness is incompatible with that proper self- 
confideuce, without which the possession of the highest 
ability is of no avail. 

Much of the pernicious effect of public criticism arises 
from its anonymous character. For whatever may be the 
difference of opinion, we do respect those who attach their 
names to their writings; simply because we can then fairly 
estimate the value of the criticism by our knowledge of the 
author's capacity. But if a critic by writing anonymously 
obtains an inflaence which he would not otherwise possess, 
he is placed entirely in a false jx>sition, inasmuch as the 
value of his opinions is not estimated by the public, accord- 
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ing to his own reputation, bnt simply by that of the organ 
through which they are published, which, in the end, is 
ofteu as injurious to the critic as it is to his readers.* Did 
time and space permit, I could show you iamimerable 
instances of the very same pictures receiving an equal 
amount of praise and censure from the press, according to 
the caprice of the writer, proving, in the most convincing 
manner, that public criticism is, after all, a very dangerous 
preacher for the artist to listen to.| Therefore, like the 
hero of the Arabian tale, let him steadily pursue his course, 
utterly regardless of the numerous cries around him; for he 
must hoh elsewMre for a true and just recognitmi of his 
merits, and must accept tJiat position in Art which is unani- 
mously ass^igned him ly his feUow-lalonrers ; and if, in the 
midst of the doubts and difficulties that surround him, he 
needs advice, let him listen with attention, but without 
servility, to those who have attained a well-earned reputa- 
tion, and whose judgment, especially on technical matters, 
can alone be of any real value. 

* The chief moving power in human progress may be generally 
tennod criticism, siuce truth can alone Ijo established by the inter- 
change of written or uttered opitiious ; hut it is not too much to 
deinanil that the writers and speakers shoiihl be conversant with the 
subject they treat of, anil the value nf their judgmeut must ever be 
aflVctcd by our knowledge of their capncity. Kar this reasou, I can- 
not but think it would be liiKhly deairable to follow the system ]inr- 
sued in other countries, namely, tliat the name of the author should 
be appended to literary criticism ; and in this opinion I am glad to 
find that many eminent outhors entirely concur. 

+ Sorno twenty years agp, a catalogue of the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition for the ye.1T was published, in which the compiler added to the 
title of each picture the various opiniooa pronounced on it by the 
public critics. It was the most anidsing work I ever read. 
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Lastly, on your own experience must your Buccesa really 
depend ; and that can only be acquired by a constant obser- 
vation of Nature, and an untiring industry through life. 
Ai3 Newton, in his old age, after all the knowledge he had 
acquired, said: " I feel but as a child, picking up shells by 
the great ocean, Truth ;" so the artist, in the very strength 
of maturity, and in the plenitude of experience, may daily 
gather some fresh truths scattered on hia path through life. 
Yet, mistake not mere labour for strength : so far as it 
proceeds from thought, it is so ; but otherwise, it is weak - 
ness. Whatever you attempt to do, never be satisfied until 
you have succeeded to the utmost of your abilities, nor 
think even the most trifling object unimportant, if it affects 
the end in view. 

At the close of my First Lecture, I endeavoured to show 
you that the aim of the artist should be to paint rather 
what he feels, than what he merely sees; but in order to do 
the former he must be enabled to thoroughly perform the 
latter ; and therefore that minute rendering of details, 
which is destructive to the end, is necessary to the means ; 
and though pernicious to the artist, is highly beneficial to 
the student. The latter must therefore cojjy everything 
faithfally which he may select for the purposes of study, for 
by such means alone can he obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the object before him, and so acquire the power to 
impress its character forcibly on the spectator. In object- 
ing to the introduction of too many details, my object was 
to show you what should be the chief aim of the artist ; 
and though the practice I tlicn denounced is powerless i 
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attain the result desired, yet, as a means to that end, I 
know of none more likely to lead to final success. 

Therefore I would earnestly advise the student to paint 
literally what he sees, nor should he reject anything as un- 
worthy of the most patient study. I have heard professors 
of drawing say, if a figure has any defect in form, that the 
student should not copy it. I say, you must copy it, and 
faithfully, too ; for, believe me, it will do you infinitely 
more good to copy any defect in the model before you, 
than to attempt to rectify it according to the dictates of 
your immatured experience. For experience is the off- 
spring, and not the parent of knowledge ; and until you are 
thoroughly acquainted with the blemishes as well as the 
beauties of Nature, it will be impossible for you to decide 
what is fit to be rejected and what to be selected. No one 
can obtain a clear knowledge of the character of any indi- 
vidual without becoming intimate with all his poculiaritieB ; 
and when with a loving heart we discard any little infirmi- 
ties which are of no gi'eat imjxirtance, we feel the promi- 
nence of his virtues, and our estimate will produce a 
beneficial influence. So docs the artist, after long ac- 
quaintance with Nature, unheedingly pass over her little 
blemishes, and storing in his mind her works thus re- 
fined, produces an image of her beauty for many a future 
delight. 

Remember, I object to no course of study which will 
lead to the desired end, as the result alone can prove the 
efficacy or the inadequacy of the means employed. But, 
in some way or other, you must be master of your language 
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before you can speak ; and it is from the neglect or con- 
tempt of erudition that so many men have failed to impart 
their thoughts in articulate eloquence, I insiat on this the 
more earnestly, because it has lately been asserted (by 
critics) that there is a want of technical power, especially in 
our younger painters, and that this fact forms a convincing 
proof of the inefficacy of the training a student passes 
through iu the schools of the Royal Academy, and of the 
superiority of the system of Art education pursued in 
France,* Now, without inquiring whether this assertion 
be correct, but, for the sake of argument, supposing it to be 
so, I think that a very little reiSection would have shown 
that this want is owing rather to the neglect than to the 
inefficacy of those means of education which the Eojal 
Academy oiFers to all who enter its schools, and which 
experience has proved are the most likely to produce that 
power, without which, all attempts at imparting character 
are vain.jr 
Nay, 60 far is the accusation unfounded, that it may be 

said that the want complained of chiefly arises from two very 
different causes : — Firstly, from the too eager, yet highly 

• Unfortunately for Lis argument, the critic's censure was directed 
against those of our youiit^er artists wlio hare Leea educated in 
France. 

t I think, it will Ije found on investigation, that with very few ex- 
ceptions, the most eminent artists of the juesent and past times liave 
received their instruction in tlie Royal Acmlemy ; aud, considering 
that the schools are presided over by those niLimbers of the Institution 
who arc most proficient iu the particular knowledge to be acquiiod ill 
each respective school, the result, if uuBatisfactory (as* implied), can 
scarcely bo attribiiteJ to the iguonmce of tlie Teacher, bat solely to 
neglect on the xwJt of tlie Pnpil. 
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laudable desire, to produce pictures, and bo acquire that 
reputation which is the chief object of an artist's ambition ; 
and Becondly, from the teaching of those very men who 
now complain of the result. For, without doubt, the ten- 
dency of public criticism for the last ten or fifteen years has 
been to alone exalt the thought of the painter, and to treat 
with utter indifference the mechanical power requisite for 
its thorough realisation. I have often heard Mulready 
lament that the students of the Academy, during the last 
twenty years, were not so attentive to their studies in the 
Life School as they were in his younger days ; and depend 
upon it, no painter, alive or dead, ever regretted the time 
spent in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the human 
figure ; and most assuredly, the more you devote yourselves 
to obtaining tliat knowledge, the more likely are you to 
attain an enduring fame. I do not say that such a practice 
will ever create genius ; but of this be assured, that without 
the mechanical power obtained by such practice, the highest 
genius will be utterly helpless.* 

Above all, beware of slovenliness of manner, which is too 
often regarded by the snperficial observer as tlie mark of 
genins ; whereas, in tnith, it is the unerring sign of a want 
of real power, and is but an attempt of the artist to extort 
by audacity that attention which he could not excite by 
more justifiable means. In such a case there is little or 



• I fear, also, that owing to the great popularity of the Art, paint- 
ing hos been taken up by too many persona, not as a life's earnest 
occupation, but nimply as a profitable arauB«iQent, and tliat in time 
the Amatenrs vill outnumber the Artists. 
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no hope ; for, as all virtues and vices ever increase in pro- 
portion as they are practised, so slovenliness, which origi- 
nated in an indifference to Nature, if not speedily checked, 
tends gradnally to instil a contempt of her truths, and at 
last produces a total incapacity to feel even her meanest 
beauties. 

Therefore do I earnestly recommend yon, at all times 
and places, to consult Nature ; and even in making sketches 
for pictures you will derive the greatest benefit from such 
a practice. Nor must this observation be confined to your 
labours in the studio, for in your daily life, whether in 
public places or the society of Mends, you will discover 
much that will be of service to you hereafter, and though it 
may not bo always possible or convenient to make a study 
of what you wish to retain, your memory, with the mere 
assistance of a few words, will often restore the lost im- 
pression. Turner's sketch-books were more full of writing 
than of drawing, though it should be remembered that he 
possessed a powerful memory, and moreover that the effects 
of skies and water could be more accurately described in 
words than can the varied shades of human character ; and 
I do not uphold the practice except in cases of necessity, 
and as an additional means of acquiring knowledge, for 
though there can be no comparison between the value of 
the written and the linear reference, yet in the absence of 
other means, a few words may serve at times to preserve a 
trath. 

Aught that tends to elevate the mind and to refine its taste 
must have a corresponding eft'ect on the Art pursaed j there- 
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fore, let a portion at least of those hours -which are not deyoted 
to the actual practice of your profession, be spent in the pur- 
suit of such knowledge as, indirectly, raust haTe a beneficial 
influence on the Art you follow, though apparently having no 
immediate connection mth it. Of what value the know- 
ledge, however partial, of other Arts and Sciences has been 
to artists, independently of the one which was the primary 
object of attention, we find abundant proofs in the history 
of the pfrcat Italian masters. Lionardo da Vinci, EaflFaelle 
and Michael Angelo (not to mention other artists), were 
not only consummate painters, but were also great archi- 
tects, and one of them the most eminent sculptor of modem 
times ; nor did they think the practice of poetry and music 
irrelevant to the chief object they had in view. There can 
be no question that success in any Art cannot be attained 
without constant practice, and that the attempt to be 
efficient in all vocations generally ends in being perfect in 
none ; but it is equally true that a knowledge of one Art 
will have an indirect effect on another, for in however 
mysterious a manner, there is some quality which is common 
'to all V BO much so, that we feel its influence even though 
we ar« unable to clearly define its presence. 

There is one more subject to which I would call your 
BeriouB attention, as being worthy of the highest oonsideration. 
Though, veiy naturally, the works of your own countrymen 
will have the most material effect on your progress, yet the 
study of the contemporary Ait of foreign countries will ever 
be most beneficial, if only for the purpose of rooting out 
those national prejudices which, however pardonable and 

I 2 
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becoming in the citizen, are but as stnrabling-blocks in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Especially will snch & study lead 
the painter to compare the respective merits and defects of 
foreign artists witli those of his own nation, and by that 
means he may glean certain truthfi which were previously 
either unknown or else deemed of secondaiy importance. 
Now, if we were to judge of the character of the works of 
foreign painters by the impression which, at first sight, they 
produce, the difference they show in almost every quality of 
Art, and the neglect of what we have been specially accus- 
tomed to regard as excellence, would create disappointment, 
and a partial dislike would inevitably be the result of such 
superficial observation. But truth to Nature, the sole 
standard of excellence by which all artists must be judged, 
is unchangeable, where all else is affected, more or less, by 
local causes ; and when the eye has become accustomed to a 
poeuliarity in the mere mechanism of the Art (though I 
hold tliat there should be no such peculiarity), the mind is 
more capable of appreciating the mental qualities of the 
painter, and of judging how far he has approached or fallen 
short of that immutable standard. 

It ifl not my intention to dwell at any great length on 
this subject, but I cannot forbear alluding to the two 
foreign schools of modem Art which alone have had any 
great influence, namely, the French (with which I couple 
the Belgian) and the German, or, more correctly speaking, 
that of Munich, the former of which I would hold up in 
many respects as an example, but the latter wholly aa a 
warning. For, aa in Nature, we often find virtue, which is 
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not outwardly attractive, and vice concealiag its deformity 
under the mask of innoceace ; so we shall find that a partial 
want of Individaalifcy, together with the comparative 
absence of those particular qualities which we think are 
abeolutely necessary to perfection, will prevent us fix)m 
immediately discovering the many great qualities of French 
Art; and, on the other hand, an outward appearance of 
simplicity will, for a time, conceal the utter nakedness of 
that of the Q-erman School, to which I particularly allude. 
Now, though Mannerism in painting cannot be said to be 
peculiarly the vice of any nation, with us, at least, it is a 
mannerism of the individual, and not of the school ; and 
the contrary ia so much the caae in France that, in viewing 
an exliibition of pictures, the spectator needs scarcely to be 
reminded by the catalogue that such a painter was the 
pupil of such a professor; and, as regards the school of 
Munich, the case is even far worse, for it would seem that, 
no matter under what master the artist studied, the result 
would invariably have been the same. 

But overlooking this partial want of Individuality, there 
are certain qualities in the works of most of the French 
painters which I do not generally perceive in those of our 
own school. I allude chiefly io an indefiniteness of outline, 
a greater correctness ia drawing, a solidity, and yet sobriety 
of colour, and last, not least, a subdued, yet more natural 
tone, arising from their complete freedom from that vice 
which is the great defect of our own painters, namely, the 
ahu^ of white. On the other hand, thcii- faults arc exactly 
the reverse of ours : namely, a want of general richness and 
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transparency, the absence of that purity of colour appertain- 
ing to flesh, and, lastly, a stylo of execution which often 
betrays more slovenliness than real ^wwcr; tfiough at the 
same time I confess it is entirely free from all appearance 
of that meretricious dexterity which is so painfully per- 
ceptible in the works of many of our most esteemed 
painters.* 

These beauties and defects are perhaps more apparent in 
their landscapes, in which the colom', in a general sense, is 
most true; but their foreground gi'eens are crude, and such 
as are not to be found in natural objects. I think also that 
there is a comparative want of interest in the subjects fchey 
treat; bnt on this point I will not dwell, as my desire, at 
present, is to investigate the mechanical rather than the 
mental qualities of foreign Art. 

• There is a picture in the possossion of Arthur Lewis, Esq., of 
Sforay LoUgc, Keusingtou, whicli Ferves as a, Blrlkiiig example of the 
defect I here conipkin of. It is iiaitited by a Belginii nrtist, and 
represents some villagers hearing the body of a shipwrecked 
mariner, the Bceno being a sandy beat-h, with hers and ttere a 
patch of coarse herbage, the sea anil the disabled vessel funning 
the baiikground. Now nothing can well exceed the skill the 
artist has shown iu rendering the spirit of the scene ; and the spec- 
tator's imagination on that point being fully satisfied, it way be 
said (if there be any trilth in the doctrines which I liave endeavoured 
to enforce) that the painter has fully performed his work ; but there is 
II slovenliness in the accessorica which prevents our judgment and 
reason from being satisfied, — for though, I repeat, that it is pemicions 
t) direct the attention to the minute features of the accessories, yet 
they must not bo treated in such a. manner m to make the spectator 
feel that they arc not what they are intended to represent, or indeed 
like anything in Nature, For suth consjiicuoua unreality iu local 
objects attracts the attention quite as ranch as atoo obtrusive reality, — 
in painting, as iu everything else, the safest rood is between the two 
extremes. 
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A few words on the modem school of Munich, which, by 
an imitation of the outward manner of by-gone Art, has 
deceived many enlightened critics into a belief that it pos- 
sesses its inward spirit; but with all due deference, I must 
say that I fail to perceive in the works of its professors those 
qualities which have hitherto been ascribed to them. I have 
said that Nature displays her boundless variety in the mind 
of man, more than in any other of her numerous works, and 
plants La all, high or low, an individual character, differing, 
in however slight a degree, from that of the rest of the 
human race. It follows, therefore, that an unvaiyiug 
similarity in the styles of the professors of that Art which, 
most of all, purposes to itself the representation of Nature, 
80 far ii"ora being a sign of greatness, is simply a proof of 
weakness^ and betrays an utter ignorance of the chief 
purpose of Art.. Nor can it be admitted that this similarity 
arises from any national peculiarity, inasmuch as we find, 
wherever the same causes exist, the same results are pro- 
duced in a people of a totally different character; and in- 
variably a seemiug eon'cctnoss of form, and a conventional 
idea of the qualities of Art, are acquired, but utterly devoid 
of individuality, without which mere artistic ability, how- 
ever great, is comparatively worthless. 

As nothing in Art can be more hateful and false than the 
affectation of simplicity, so true simplicity is the unerring 
sign of real genius, showing that the mind has acquired such 
vast experience that it can discard all that is snperflaous* 
and only select from its store of materials, such as are 
strictly necessary to the object in view. There is but a line 
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to be drawn between simplicity and affectation; and when 
the former is not the reeult of natural feeling, it can only 
be regarded as a mockery. The presence of simplicity in 
the early Florentine masters is apparent in the eamcEt 
feeling in which they treated their subjects, and not in 
those peculiarities of manner and that comparatire inat- 
tention to the truth of form and colour which were solely 
the result of inexperience. The Munich professor, on the 
contrary, would teach ns, that simplicity is the work of the 
band and not of the heart; and the evil result of this doc- 
trine, impressed on the mind of the student, from his earliest 
acquaintance with Aii, is seen in the singular phenomenon 
of hundreds of artists, each bom, no doubt, with a diversity 
of tastes and feelings, yet all thinking or rather acting in 
the same cold and iufiipid manner, utterly devoid of origi- 
nality, either in the thought, or in the method of express- 
ing it. 

We can respect, too, that simplicity which arises from 
a comparative want of technical knowledge, for, to a certain 
extent, Art is progressive, Stej) bj step the rude and con- 
ventional representation of the human form (and indeed of 
all objects) pertaining to the earliest painting, vanished to 
give place to a closer resemblance to Nature, both in form 
and colour, such as we perceive in the Art of the first lialf 
of the sixteenth century, but which became equally con- 
ventional in its decline. Leam, therefore, to discriminate 
between true and false simplicity, nor mistake the shadow 
for the substance. To suppose that by imitating the out- 
ward form of early Art, you can succeed in transmitting the 



feeling of simplicity which pervadea its works, is the great 
error of so many of the modern German paintcra, and from 
which some of the Belgian painters are not free.* I grunt 
that they are zealouB and earnest men; but taking Art, and 
not Naturet for their guide, they fail to excite our sympathy. 
Local causes will ever tnflaence the real artist, and his 
works will bear the stamp of the Nature around him; but 
unless Jier truths be ever present, the productions of Art are 
of no service. To sum up: — The French school, founded on 
Nature, will lire and flourish; but, commenced in pore 
imitation of Art, the German school, unless it swerves from 
that disabling practice, must gradually decline. Its pro- 
fessors are very learned men, but, like pedants, they are 
rich in the thoughts of others, but poor in their own; and 



* I chieSy allude to Leys, whose pictoies, in spite of tLe great 
ability and the conscientioua feeling of the artist, I cannot regard as 
examples of sound Art. I3ut the painter vi not alone to blame. 
People who are at all coiiTersant with the productions of Art are apt 
to biilieve thiit tliero is a close connection at all times between Nature 
and Art, iinJ throwing judgment and reason aside, to accept as true 
that delijioHtion of humanity, at any given period, which has the 
strongest rtseinblance to its representation in contemiwiary Art ; so 
we feel more satisfaction in looking at a pictorial illustrution of a, 
Yeuetiau subject, if it contains the qualities \va see in the Venetian 
artists. Out the imped'ectious and i>eculiiiritics we sec iu the works 
of the painters of the Jliddle Ages, especially in the troatmout of the 
human form, cannot be accepted as typical of the nature around them ; 
for though ^as 1 have remarked concerning the ladies of the courts of 
Charles the First and Charles the Second) tho character of the age 
does have a partial inlluouce on the expression, it can have none on the 
form of human nature ; and to suppose by copying the thin lips, 
small eyes, and graceless limbs we find in tho piL-tures of the fourteenth 
century, that the modem artist has succeeded iu correctly rendeiiug 
the personages of the period, is a fatal error. 
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full of fiuotations, but without a single spark of natural 
eloquence. 

"Wliikt on this subject I cannot forbear sajing tbat I 
neTer pass through the collection of Modem Art in the 
Lnxembourg, without a feeling of envy and regret that the 
inducements held out to the artists in France, are not 
offered to our own. It is true that fine pictures command a 
high price, and are eagerly purchased by our wealthy con- 
noisseurs; so that it cannot be said, in this respect, that 
there is any want of encouragement. But if the noble 
language of Art is to have its full effect, it miist be ad- 
dressed continually to the multitude, and not eichisively to 
the few who are able to command its voice; and if the artist 
is to be rendered fit for so high a purpose, he must be made 
to feel that his works shall be judged by all classes of all 
nations, and cot by a mere section of mankind; and finally, 
the reward must be such as will excite his ambition and not 
his cupidity, leading him to hope that after death his works 
shall find a place in the national temple of Art; and that, 
in the meantime, he, too, may claim to be called a great 
painter. And though we may smile at the supijosition that 
after-fame can affect ns, it is a feeling too general to be 
destroyed by ridicule. For this anxiety respecting our 
reputation after we have passed away, indicates a deep- 
seated belief, which, however vague and inexplicable, is not 
to be questioned; that death does not wholly sever our 
connection with earth, but that the soul, in some mysterious 
way, is cognizant of the memories it engenders, after it has 
quitted its mortal home. I hope, therefore, that the day is 
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not far distant when our rulers may be induced to set apart 
an annual sum for the purchase of such works as shall be 
deemed worthy of becoming national property; and more- 
OTer, that during the lifetime of the artists, a separate 
gallery may be reserved for their works, which, after their 
death, shall be placed amongst the treasures of Art of all 
nations. 

And this final victory is open to all who earnestly strive 
to win it; for remember, that whatever branch of Art you 
pursue, the achievemeiit of greatness is equally within yonr 
reach. Whatever may be the difiference in the importance 
of the various truths to be proclaimed, and the technical 
diflScaltics to be overcome in acquiring the requisite power 
for that purpose, High Art refers solely to the manner in 
which that truth is expressed : and whether it be the work 
of Raffaelle or Ostade, their Art equally merits the appella- 
tion- It may be thought presumptuous, but, with all due 
respect to the opinions of those who have written or spoken 
on the subject, I affirm that High Art is simply th& power of 
expressing a truth tvifh that appropriate force tvhith shall best 
satisfy man" s reason and jiuhjnmd in iJmr utmost perfection. 
Like brevity in language, it never wearies the mind by a 
redundancy of ornament, or dissatisfies it by a poverty of 
eloquence, and it is chiefly great from its very simplicity. 
No doubt tliere are themes which appeal to our imaginative 
faculties, and which consequently require corresponding qua- 
lities in their treatment; also, there are subjects more lowly 
which appeal to feelings less abstnise, but equally natural, 
and which do not demand the same qualities in their repre- 
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sentation; but in each ease failui-e or success depends upon 
the same causes, and if the result in each is perfectly satis- 
factory, the artist who produces it equally merits the title of 
greatness, and is fairly entitled to a niche in the temple of 
Fame. 

And now to conclude. The words which I have had the 
pleasure of twldreasing to you must, indeed, be sadly wanting 
in power, if they fail to impress you with the high value 1 
place on that independence which will teach you never 
to forget your noLle birtliiight, Individuajlity, By that 
alone shaU the truths you utter be full of eloquence, 
scattering, with profuse wealth, thoughts which, embodied 
by Art, shall contribute to the delight, the welfare, and the 
happiness of all mankind. I have spoken to you freely 
from my heart, spreading before you the fruit, however 
poor, that I have gathered in my path tlu'ough life. I seek 
not to press my opinions on jou; I bid jou to accept 
nothing — to reject nothing, hastily; but to act solely 
aecorduig to the dictates of your own judgment and espe- 
rieuce; and if anything I have said shall cause you so to 
think and judge for youraelves, the object I had in view in 
delivering these Lectures will be fully accomplished. Yon 
contain within you some seeds, sown by Nature's hands, 
which will ripen into excellence, if fostered with care and 
nuilured by taste. If you will but listen to the voice of 
Nature in all its infinite variety, you will find her a faithfiil 
mistress, even a willing slave, and her utterance through 
you sliall awaken a responsive echo in other hearts, whilst 
the highest achievements of mere mechanical power shall 



only excite the admiration of acquired taste. For to Art is 
given tte power not merely to produce works on which the 
eye may rest with pleasure, but to kindle thoughts which 
the mind shall cany away to embody in its after-moments 
of reflection, and to ponder, lovingly, over the recalled 
dream imtil it becomes a spirit of beauty to make man 
wiser and better, A glorious mission is indeed entrasted to 
the painter, for to him it is given to speak aloud in a 
glowing language that needs no translation; in its matchless 
eloquence asserting the right of the Divine Muse to sit by 
the side of her more tuneful sisters. Not to all, indeed, 
may the highest destiny be accorded, but whatever the 
position you occupy, let the objects you entertain ever be 
worthy of the Art you pursue, and always strive earnestly 
to carry them out to the best of your ability. Finally, in 
your restless and highly laudable desire to attain success, 
ever bear in mind that noble maxim uttered by Pliny, 
namely, "Interest should foujOW, and not be pub- 
BUED ;" in other words, let it be the resdxt of your 
labours, and not the cause. 
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SixcE the delivery of these lectures at the Royal Academy, 
an Exhibition of National Portraits has been opened at 
South Kensington, which, independently of its being of 
great interest to the public in general, is of special value to 
the historian and the painter, as it contains many authentic 
portraits of eminent persons from a very eaily period 
down to the close of the reign of Jamea the Second. The 
history of the past loses its visionary character as we look 
at the features of the monarchs, statesmen, warriors, digni- 
taries of the church and the bench, literary and other 
celebrities, with women, virtuous or frail, wlio have mure 
or less influenced the destinies of our country. There, too, 
can the student derive much benefit from tracing the 
progress of Art, and marking tliose slight varieties of 
character perceptil>!e in the ditt'erent portraits of the same 
individual, whether affected by time and circumstances, or 
by the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the respective painters. 
There are, however, two grave defects in the collection, 
namely, its want of completeness, and Ihe spurioua character 
of many of the pictures, both as regards the names of the 
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sitters and those of the artists to whom they are ascribed. 
The latter mistake is not so important ; but when twelve 
or more portraits of the same person are placed before the 
spectator, no two of which hare any resemblance to each 
other (as in the case of Mary Stuart), the effect is moije 
amusing than instructive. I think, therefore, that no 
portrait should have been accepted unless the members o: 
the managing committee were reasonably conyinced that it 
represented the person named ; but with respect to retaining 
the name of the artist, though falsely ascribed, the error is 
of no great importance. However a change in the costume 
and in the arrangement and colour of the hair may partially 
affect the expression (as witness the portraits of Admiral 
Blake), age cannot alter the form of the features so much as 
to turn a Roman nose into one of a retrouss^ character, or 
a fiill eyelid or lips into meagre ones, as may be seen in the 
portndtB of Andrew Marvel, Nell Gwyn, and more especially 
of Mary Stnart, who, supposing the portraits exhibited to 
be authentic, must have possessed every known variety of 
features, especially of the nose and mouth, with the excep- 
tion of the true Mongolian type. In No. 310, she appears 
as a saucy, round-faced brunette, with a abort snub nose, 
and a long upper lip, which is also meagre in character ; 
whereas, in No. 327, though the shape of the face and the 
nose is, to a certain extent, similar, the lijis, on the contrary, 
are very thick ; and in No. 320, the face is round, with very 
wide nostrils, and the nose not at all aquiline. In Nos. 
311, 319, and 321, the face is long, and the nose aquiline, 
to which forms the majority incline, but the eyes are 




extremely varied in hue. As to the difference in the colour 
of the hair nothing need be said, considering it was the 
cuBtom to dye it according to the momentary caprices of 
fashion. Moreover, none of them can bo pronounced, in 
the least degree, beautiful, or even pretty, except No. 309, 
which is evidently not a work of the period, whilst No. 
324 is perfectly hideous. 

The portraits of Queen Elizabeth have a much stronger 
resemblance to each other, allowing for the difference of 
age and dress — with one exception, however, namely, that 
ascribed to Holbein, No. 247, representing her as a girl of 
bixteeu, which 1 am rather inclined to believe is a portrait 
of her sister Mary. If you look at the other portraits of 
Mary, which are undoubtedly authentic, especially that in 
the family group from Hampton Court, No. 170, and others, 
the portrait I allude to has Mary's and not Elizabeth's 
character. Even the one painted by Sir Antonio More, 
No. 196, in spite of its distorted features, and allowing for 
the ravages of time, sorrow, disappointment, and bigotryj 
might well be the woman of the girl in the picture above- 
mentioned; and the resemblance is even more striliing in 
the one lent by Her Majesty, No. 199, and in tliat lent by 
Earl Spencer, No. 152. To return to Elizabeth, she appears 
in ever)' variety of age; in the portrait contributed by the 
Earl of Warwick, No. 257, which must have been painted 
at the very conmiencement of her reign, there is, in spite of 
its girlishness, a strange shrewish look in the eyes which is 
perfectly characteristic of the woman; moreover, the general 
form of the foatm'cs resembles her portraits in the family 
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group aboTe alluded to, and also in the picture representing 
her being carried in state to Hunsdon House, painted by 
Mark Garrard (No. 256). Those by Zucchero, Nos. 217 
and 257, arc the most pleasing, and the former also pos- 
sesses admirable qualities of coloiu". — No. 271, representing 
her as Princess, resembles the rest of her portraits, and is in 
no way like the one I allnde to, No. 247. No. 348 can 
Bcartsely be a work of the period, for no artist would have 
risked losing his head by representing Elizabeth in such 
disagreeable company during her lifetime. 

The earliest portraits in the collection are evidently so 
many of them spurious, and even those which bear some 
slight evidence of being the production of the period they 
refer to, are so disfigured by repeated restorations^ that their 
value is not iu any degree proporiionate to the interest 
naturally felt in the personages of a remote age. There 
is a strong individuality in a genuine work that vonchea for 
its authenticity, in spite of the imperfections of the painter, 
and such we see in the portraits of Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, No. 46, Archbishop Warham, No. 86, the Earl of 
Surrey, No. 102, and even that of Vycliffe, No. 5, looks 
genuine. The same may be said of Chaucer, No. 9, — that 
lent by the Bodleian Library, No. 8, seems a copy of the 
former and done at a macli later period. Richard the 
Second, No. 7, lent by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
is 80 begrimed with subsequent paint as to be almost valne- 
lesB, The portraits of Jane Shore are very doubtfal; that 
lent by her Majesty looks more authentic, but has no pre- 
tensions to beauty. The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, 



Kos. 10 and 20, look genuine, as also does the picture of 
the Donne family, Ko. 18, ascribed to Tan Eyck, and the 
portrait of Edward Grimaton painted by Peter ChristuB, 
No. 17. Elizabeth Woodville, No. 31, looks the pretty 
widow Bufficieatly to captivate Edward the Fourth, bat 
either the hands have been repainted or the work is not at 
all of her time. 

la looking at the portraits of those ladies of bygone 
times who were celebrated for their personal charms, we often 
wonder whence that reputation could have been acquired j 
but the appreciation of beauty was not a faculty of the 
earliest painters. In their desire to render accurately the 
shape of the features, they eridently over-expressed little 
pecuharitiea, and were utterly wanting in the power of 
giving that subtle and fleeting play of form and colour on 
which the presence of beauty mainly depends. They had 
also a tendency to make the eyes smaller and the lips 
thinner than could have been really seen in the Nature 
before them. We perceive this want of beauty especially in 
the portraits of Mary Stuart, and the wives of Henry the 
Eighth fare very ill at the hands of their painters. The 
three portraits of Catherine of Arragon are too unlike to 
be all true, especially No. 74, ascribed to Holbein, which 
may be authentic as regards the name of the painter, but 
cannot be so with respect to that of the sitter. Anne Boleyn, 
No. 114, has some pretensions to prettiness, but is not a 
work of the period, and cannot be relied on as a likenessj 
whereas if that ascribed to Holbein, No. 107, be true, she 
could not have been beautiful. Lady Jane Seymour has again 
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no pretensions to beanty, whilst poor Anne of OcTes, No. 
132, almost justifies the ill-natnred appellation of a FlemiBh 
mare, bestowed on her by her polite husband. Catherine 
Parr, Xo. 131, if not beanttfnl, looks at least sharp enough 
to oatwit her bratal tyrant, so it may be accepted as 
authentic, though she looks more interesting and eren 
loving in expression than her reputed character wordd lead 
one to suppose her to hare been. 

Especially useful is it for the artist to study the different 
portraits of an individual painted by the same hand, and bo 
trace the difference of character produced by time and cir- 
cumstances, I ghouM hesitate to pass any opinion on the 
authenticity of all the works ascribed to Holbein in the 
collection, many of which are either by a very inferior hand 
or else are the productions of his early time. The portraits 
of Henry the Eighth, however, are particularly interesting, 
whether ascribed justly or not to the painter named. "We 
see him clearly in the respective ages of youth, manhood, 
and even old age, and we can even trace the gradual effects 
of the tyranny, the selfish passions, and the sensuality 
which turned the manly youth painted by Holbein, No. 124, 
— which presents a thorough genial English face, not over- 
intellectual, but still neither cruel nor vicious, — into the 
leering dotard as represented in No. 156. The cartoon of 
that monareh with his feet wide apart, to support the super- 
incumbent weight of flesh, is very characteristic. Of the 
other works attributed to Holbein, that of Christina of 
Denmark, No. 104, looks genuine; but the whole-length 
portrait of Howard, Earl of Sun-cy, No. 121 (a very fine 



picture), seems painted at a later period, and is more like 
the work of Sir A, More. Sir W. Butt.8 and his Lady, Nob. 
110 and 115, are full of character, though the face of the 
former is tntich restored. Sir Thomas Boleyn, No. 101, 
whether by Holbein or not, has that individuality of cha- 
racter which marks it as a work of the period. The picture 
representing Henry the Seventh and Ferdinand of Arragon, 
No. 54, is scarcely like Holbein's work, and from the 
character of the hands looks more like that of the painter of 
Lady Frances Sydney, No. 1 37. Thomas Cromwell, No. 113, 
is decidedly authentic, though mnch restored; and in this 
picture the tendency to make the eyes smaller is very appa- 
rent. Sir Thomas More, No. 157, is a very fine portrait, 
and the picture of his family is very interesting; there is a 
strong resemblance in the children, bat it has been much 
retouched, and, if by Holbein, wants the qualities of his 
best works. Of the other notable characters of Henry's 
time there are many portraits; that of Erasmus, by G. Ponz, 
No. 143, lent by her Majesty, is very finej but that of 
Cardinal Wolsey is so poor as a work of Art, that we can 
scarcely believe it was painted from him, as the artist was 
unworthy the patronage of that magnificent prelate. 

Highly valuable are the portraits of Edward the Sixth by 
Holbein; whether from a baby, No. 176, or a child, No. 177, 
to the utmost youth he reached, as iie appears in No. 172, 
and which seems to me a finer work of the artist than even 
the portrait of Sir Thomas More, No, 157. The picture 
representing the boy monarch granting charters to various 
hospitals has very little of his work left. The portrait of 



Sir Thomas Gresham, No. 273, lent by the Mercers' Com- 
pany, is a fine work by whomsoever executed; and that of 
"Walter Devereni, Earl of Essex, by Sir A. More, is admi- 
rable; indeed, the latter was a most excellent artist, and his 
works show a great advance in their truth to Natore. 

The collection is rich in authentic portraits of those 
men whose genius shed so brilliant a halo round the throne 
of Elizabeth, and which are of the greatest interest and 
value, however low they may rank as works of Art. The 
arrangement, too, is l>etter in this portion of the Kxhibition, as 
the different portraits of the same individual are to be seen 
in conjunction, whereas in many cases they are placed far 
apart, which is unsatisfactory and inconvenient, though I 
grant that the comparison would often be fatal to the 
authenticity of the portrait as regards the name of the indi- 
vidual represented. The portraits of the literary characters 
of the period are especially valuable, though two of the 
three portraits of Shakespeare (himg together), from the 
similarity in the position of the face and in the minor 
adjuncts, seem to be copies, one alone being original, 
namely, that belonging to the National Portrait Gallery, 
No. 335, and presented to that Institution by the Earl of 
EUesmere. Thoughtful is the face of Sidney, and full of 
character the head of Ben Jonson. Of other celebrities 
this portion of the Exhibition is very complete, containing 
excellent portraits of Nottingham, Drake, Frobishcr, and 
other victors of the Armada; Raleigh, too, ia here, and 
those ill-stan-ed victims of a coquette's tyranny and caprice, 
Leicester and Essex. 



Of the period of James tlie Firet there are Bome admir- 
able pictures hv Yan Somer, especially Robert Sidney, Earl 
of Leicester, No. 463, Lord Chancellor Bacon, No. 468, 
and the Duke of Richmond, No, 48i. The portraits by 
Cornelius Jansen are scarcely equal to those by Van Somer, 
but there is one of the former artist painted by himself, 
which, as a work of Art, is immeasurably superior to any 
production of the latter painter. 

The domestic yirtues of Charles the First, coupled with 
his refined taste and his love of the Fine Arts, could not 
fail to have a corresponding influence on the national 
character, and worthily indeed did Vandyke respond to the 
call made on him, leaving to posterity the most lifelike 
embodiments of the noble and loyal gentlemen, and the 
graceful and pui-e ladies of the times he lived in. But 
considering how full this country is of the masterpieces of 
that artist, it is a matter of regret to find how few have 
found a place in this exhibition, especially the portraits of 
ladies. Not tliat the collection is deficient in works by 
that master, but, with the exception of some few pictures, 
the rest are either inferior in quality, whilst many are 
Msely ascribed to him. Two of his finest works, however, 
are here, namely, the portraits of Charles the Second and 
the Princess Mary, No. 556, and the Family of Charles the 
First, No. 591, from Windsor Castle. Excellent, too, are 
those of Heni'iettu Maria, No. 5 66, and Henjy, Duke of 
Gloucester, No. 631, from the same collection; the same 
may also be said of No. 579, the Earl of Strafford ; No. 623, 
George Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, and his brother 
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Francis; No. 663, Sir John Minnes; No. 699, James, Duke 
of Hamilton; No. 711, William Cavendish, Duke of New- 
castle ; No. 728, Geoi^e Digby, Earl of Bristol, and William, 
Eai-1 of Bedford; No. 7 GO, Algernon Percy, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland; and especially fine No. 754, Tlioraas Carew 
and Thomas Killigrcw, from Windsor Castle. Of the other 
painters of the period, Mytens and Dobson, though good 
artists, cannot be compared to Vandyke; there is a fine 
portrait of James Stuart, Duke of Eichmond, No. 720, of 
wliich the painter is not named. 

The Art of Portraiture in England culminated in Van- 
dyke, and then gradually declined to the time of Ee}'noldB, 
for the short period of the Commonwealth, may almost be 
passed over in silence, its gloom and anjciety being unpro- 
pitiouB to Art. Tliis is more to be regretted, since the 
historical characters of that time are never to be forgotten, 
and a great artist would have found worthy occupation in 
transmitting the features of those stem rulers who kept 
Great Britain quiet, if not happy, and who forced foreigners 
to feelings of respect, and even fear. The portraits of 
Oliver Cromwell are scarcely satisfactory, whilst hia 
daughter, Mrs. Claypole, has met with, the fate of other 
female celebrities, one artist representing her with grey, 
and another, with brown, eyes ; nor aie the portraits of 
Ireton, Lambert, Fleetwood, Blake, Lenthall, Prynne, 
Monck, or Milton, stamped with any strong individuality. 

Hand in hand with exiled Majesty, the despised Art of 
Painting again found a position in this country, and in a 
few brief years of recklessness and vice, outwardly floui-isbed; 
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bat the refinement of Vandyke was replaced by the affect- 
ation of Lely, which again gave way to the coarseness of 
Kneller. That Lely, howeTer, could have done eomethmg 
more worthy of the Art when freed from meretriciouB in- 
fluence, may be proved by hia portraits of Sir Thomas 
Isham, No. 827, and Sir George Carteret, No. 8G2. Nor 
did he fall at once, for there are symptoms of a pmrer taste 
in some few of his female portraits. That of Elizabeth 
Hamilton, ComteBse de Grammont, No. 844, is a nearer 
approach to Vandyke, being infinitely more chaste in 
feeling, and less meretriciooB in manner, than are the 
portraits of the rampant ladies of Charles the Second's 
Oom-t ; and the same may be said of No. 873, Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, The portraits of Nell Gwyn, like those 
of Mary Stuai-t, seem to be drawn from the painter's fancy 
rather than from Nature; No. 880 being very fair; No. 
841 much darker, with thin lips; and No. 833 with very 
thick lips, more resembling the one in the Garrick Club, 
which no one accepts as a portrait of poor Nell. With 
respect to the authors, gay wits, and revellers of that ^e, 
the portraits do not irapre6S%s so strongly, but the head of 
Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbniy, shows power. 

But if the decline was great between Vandyke and Lely, 
what language can express the fall between Lely and 
Kneller? So much depends upon the artist, that it would 
be an injustice to the ladies and gentlemen of Jamea the 
Second's reign to accuse them of such an absence of nobility 
and intellect as is apparent in the portraits painted hj 
Kneller, and other artists of that period, of whom Riley is 



